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It  is  our  task  in  our  time  and  in  our 
generation  to  hand  down  undimin- 
ished to  those  who  come  after  us,  as 
was  handed  down  to  us  by  those  who 
went  before,  the  natural  wealth  and 
beauty  which  is  ours. 

— John  F.  Kennedy 


J,  Burlon  Angeile.  Director 


If  I  were  asked  to  name  the  most  im- 
portant program  of  the  commission — 
one  that  received  full  support  of  the 
general  public,  sportsmen,  the  admin- 
istration, the  legislature,  and  all  of  the 
conservation-environment  related  or- 
ganizations—  I  would  be  forced  to  sin- 
gle out  the  long-range  land  acquisition 
program. 

In  concept,  it  is  a  simple  program — 
one  of  outright  purchase  of  suitable 
tracts  of  land  throughout  the  state  known 
popularly  as  wildlife  management  areas, 
to  be  dedicated  for  all  time  to  outdoor 
recreation.  Basically  these  are  lands  best 
suited  to  wildlife  management,  but  they 
provide  outdoor  rcreation  to  a  host  of 
other  people  in  addition  to  hunters  and 
fishermen.  They  include  waterways  for 
regular  boaters  as  well  as  the  steadily 
growing  number  of  canoe  fans.  These 
lands  also  offer  opportunities  for  hik- 
ing, birdwatching,  nature  study,  and 
many  other  outdoor-related  activities . 

In  reality,  what  has  been  accomplish- 
ed thus  far  has  not  been  simple.  Choice 
hardwood  bottomlands  have  been,  and 
are  being,  cleared  at  an  alarming  rate 
for  agricultural  purposes  and  cattle  rais- 
ing. Also,  the  cost  of  land  is  climbing 
sharply.  Purchases  can  be  made  only 
when  suitable  tracts  of  land  are  located 
and  priced  within  range  of  the  commis- 
sion's ability  to  find  available  funds.  Ris- 
ing land  costs  also  apply  to  surface 
rights  of  marshlands  such  as  those  in  the 
Salvador  and  Pointe-au-Chien  Wildlife 
Management  Areas. 

Since  the  land  acquisition  program 
was  begun  in  1960  with  the  purchase  of 
the  Russell-Sage  Wildlife  Management 
Area  in  Ouachita  and  Morehouse 
Parishes,  consisting  of  14,680  acres,  the 
total  amount  of  land  purchased  by  the 
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commission  amounts  to  just  in  excess 
of  200,000  acres.  Total  cost  was  $9,976,- 
162.  of  which  $2,570,094  was  provided 
by  matching  assistance  from  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund,  under 
the  federal  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion program. 

The  remaining  funds  came  either  from 
the  Marsh  Island  Fund  or  from  State 
Funds,  appropriated  to  the  commission 
for  land  purchases. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  under  the 
present  administration  the  Loggy  Bayou 
Wildlife  Management  Area  in  Bossier 
Parsh  was  acquired  in  September,  1972. 
This  consists  of  2,425  acres,  purchased 
at  a  cost  of  $412,916  of  which  half  was 
provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation. 

In  December  of  1973,  an  additional 
9,951  acres  was  added  to  the  Pearl  Riv- 
er Wildlife  Management  Area  at  a  cost 
of  $1,243,957  of  which  $882,109  were 
State  Funds.  The  balance  was  provided 
by  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 

These  two  acquisitions  marked  im- 
portant forward  steps  in  the  commis- 
sion's land  acquisiton  program;  how- 
ever additional  tracts  must  be  secured  to 
meet  the  growing  demands  of  the  citizens 
of  Louisiana  for  areas  where  they  can 
seek  outdoor  recreation  in  one  form  or 
other. 

The  commission  and  the  public  are 
grateful  for  support  of  this  program  by 
the  administration  and  the  legislature. 
In  the  past  year  it  has  become  evident 
that  we  will  be  more  dependent  on  this 
support  in  the  immediate  years  ahead. 
It  has  been  made  clear  by  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation  that  most  of  their 
funds  will  be  channeled  into  urban  pro- 
grams. This  change  in  policy  was  brought 
about  by  the  energy  crisis  and  use  of 


funds  for  urban  parks  and  similar  proj- 
ects.  There   is   little  doubt   that   funds 
available  to  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec-        \ 
reation  will  be  utilized  in  programs  that        i 
do  not  include  purchase  of  relatively  re- 
mote wilderness-wildlife  areas. 

It  follows  that  the  commission  will 
depend  much  more  for  administrative 
and  legislative  support  in  its  land  ac- 
quisition program  than  ever  before. 
Changes  in  policy  by  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation  are  not  the  only  con- 
sideration. Under  the  new  constitution, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  legislature 
to  appropriate  funds  for  land  acquisition. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  commission  gen- 
erates and  will  continue  to  generate  its 
own  funds,  including  funds  for  land 
acquisition,  actual  dispersement  will  be 
in  annual  budgets  appropriated  by  the 
legislature. 

It  is  imperative  then  that  we  continue 
to  have  the  full  cooperation  and  support 
of  the  administration  and  the  legisla- 
ture to  carry  out  this  program  that  means 
so  much  to  the  people  of  Louisiana. 

At  the  present  time  the  commission 
is  carefully  inspecting  several  available 
tracts  and  we  know  that  it  is  imperative 
action  be  taken  quickly  while  these 
lands  are  available.  We  must  move  swift- 
ly to  obtain  suitable  land  at  reasonable 
prices  while  it  exists.  Within  a  decade,  all 
available  land  undoubtedly  will  be  priced 
beyond  the  ability  of  the  commission  to 
purchase  it.  Consequently,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  go  ahead. 

It  is  gratifying  to  the  commission,  to 
sportsmen,  and  to  all  who  utilize  the 
wildlife  management  areas  at  present 
and  who  will  do  so  in  future  years  that 
we  have  such  fine  understanding  and 
cooperation  from  Governor  Edwards 
and  the  legislature. 
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January  and  February  are  drab 
months  for  a  great  many  sportsmen. 
In  Louisiana,  the  hand  of  winter  is 
still  heavy  across  the  land.  Cold  fronts, 
often  accompanied  by  wet,  near-freez- 
ing weather  but  broken  by  some  mild 
days  with  sunny  skies,  remind  one  of 
a  beaten  boxer  sparring  for  time  and 
still  throwing  a  few  body  punches,  but 
getting  weaker. 

It  is  different  in  March  and  April. 
There  are  signs  everywhere  that  winter 
is  on  the  way  out.  Early  flowering 
plants  bloom  in  spite  of  chilly  nights. 
Trees  bud  and  begin  to  leaf  out.  This 
year  in  particular,  one  will  see  a  great 
many  people  preparing  home  yards 
for  vegetable  gardens  to  help  offset 
mounting  grocery  bills. 

This  is  a  transitional  period  of  the 
year  for  all  people  in  Louisiana  but  it 
is  an  especially  important  one  for 
sportsmen.  Spring  is  for  fishing! 

This  isn't  difficult  to  comprehend. 
The  end  of  the  hunting  seasons  for 
quail  and  rabbits  at  the  close  of  Feb- 
ruary found  most  of  the  state's  several 
hundred  thousand  hunters  cleaning 
and  storing  their  guns  until  next  Sep- 
tember. About  the  only  exception  are 
the  hopeful  turkey  hunters  who  will 
try  for  a  gobbler  during  the  spring 
season,  March  15-April  27. 

Turkey  hunters  represent  a  relative- 
ly small,  hard  core  group  of  hunters 
with  some  novices  tossed  in  who  will 
spend  many  days  afield  in  their  efforts 
to  bag  one  of  America's  largest  game 
birds.  But  before  the  last  shot  of  the 
turkey  season  has  been  fired,  spring 
will  be  full  blown.  For  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  individuals,  including 
family  groups  that  know  no  age  bar- 
riers, spring  is  the  time  of  the  year  to 
fish  from  bank  or  boat  on  thousands 
of  bayous,  lakes,  streams  and  canals 
and  wait  for  bobbing  corks  or  tugging 
lines  to  signal  that  angling  action  is 
about  to  start.  It  is  also  the  time  of  the 
year  to  cast  toward  the  shoreline  un- 
der the  shadow  of  newly-leafed  wil- 
lows or  moss-draped  hardwoods  with 
the  hope  of  luring  a  winter-weary  bass 
into  a  powerful,  surging  strike. 

Most  folks  look  upon  this  spring 
fishing  as  the  sort  of  tonic  that  is 
needed  after  being  primarily  house- 
bound for  months.  Outdoor-minded 
people  don't  need  blooming  flowers  to 
tell  them  it's  spring. 

This  desire  to  get  out  fishing  when 


spring  is  being  ushered  in  could  be 
likened  to  a  particular  strain  of  the 
often  referred  to  "spring  fever"  that 
infects  just  about  everybody.  While 
it  motivates  some  people  to  hasten 
out  and  buy  seeds  and  flats  of  nursery- 
started  plants  so  they  can  spend  count- 
less hours  working  in  the  garden,  for 
others  it  means  time  to  go  fishing. 

For  thousands  it  means  gathering 
the  tackle,  packaging  a  lunch,  and 
then  heading  for  the  nearest  bayou, 
impoundment,  lake,  overflow  area, 
stream  or  slough,  to  fish  for  crappie. 
Where  one  fishes  depends  entirely  on 
the  area  of  the  state  where  he  lives, 
and  it  isn't  really  important  what  name 
is  applied  to  these  prolific  panfish. 
In  some  sections  of  the  state  they  are 
called  white  perch  and  in  south  Lou- 
isiana, in  particular,  they  are  called 
sac-a-Iait.  The  latter  name  was  be- 
stowed by  French-speaking  people 
who  found  the  white,  flaky  flesh  of 
crappie  delicious  and  dubbed  the  fish 
"sack  of  milk." 

There  are  two  distinct  species  of 
crappie  in  Louisiana — white  crappie 
and  black  crappie.  They  can  be  identi- 
fied by  certain  physical  characteristics, 
but  very  few  average  fishermen  are  in- 


terested in  the  fact  that  one  has  an  ex- 
tra dorsal  spine,  or  possibly  two  addi- 
tional spines,  and  that  the  distance  be- 
tween the  eyes  and  the  start  of  the  dor- 
sal fins  is  different  in  the  two  species. 
This  may  be  important  to  an  angler 
who  has  a  crappie  of  near-record  pro- 
portions, but  is  little  interest  to  fisher- 
men who  are  over  a  bed  of  fish  when 
they  are  biting  readily  and  the  action 
is  good. 

There  are  a  few  pertinent  facts  for 
spring  fishermen  who  want  to  share 
in  this  spring  angling  bonanza.  Of  all 
the  sunfish,  including  bluegill  and 
other  bream,  crappie  are  the  first  to 
spawn.  When  water  temperatures  hit 
the  68-degree  range,  these  fish  move 
into  the  shallows  and  search  out  suit- 
able places  to  clear  beds. 

The  depth  of  the  water  may  range 
from  three  to  eight  feet,  but  both 
species  prefer  the  same  sort  of  bottom 
structure  for  nesting.  Ideally,  this 
should  be  firm  enough  for  nest  build- 
ing where  eggs  will  not  become  silted 
over.  Crappie  like  plenty  of  reed 
growth,  stumps,  brush  piles,  and  simi- 
lar cover  around  the  bedding  area. 
Overflow  areas  fill  the  bill  completely 
and  reproduction  is  usually  completed 


Crappie  are  abundant  in  Louisiana.  Called  white  perch  in  some  areas  and  sac-a-lait  in 
the  southern  parishes,  they  are  highly  regarded  by  fishermen  because  of  their  firm, 
white,  flaky  flesh.  Because  they  have  extremely  tender  mouths  they  must  be  lifted 
into  the  boat  or  onto  the  bank.  They  are  not  powerful  fighters  when  hooked  so  there'_s 
no  need  to  play  them  like  bass.  Too  much  strain  on  the  line  will  result  in  lost  fish. 


before  the  water  level  returns  to  nor- 
mal. Reservoirs  in  which  wooded 
patches  have  been  inundated  are  good 
places  to  search  out  ischooled  and 
spawning  crappie. 

The  male  selects  a  spot  and  clears 
it  of  debris  and  silt,  then  fertilizes  the 
eggs  of  the  female.  As  self-appointed 
custodian,  guard,  and  caretaker,  the 
male  stays  at  the  nest  for  as  long  as 
two  weeks.  The  eggs  may  hatch  sooner 
than  that  but  the  extreme  period  is 
about  15  days.  Nests  are  close  to- 
gether and  if  the  spawning  area  is 
fairly  large,  there  are  a  lot  of  crappie 
congregated. 

Like  all  other  fishes,  this  period  of 
housekeeping  and  reproduction  is  ex- 
tended over  six  to  eight  weeks,  with 
some  bedding  earlier  and  some  later. 
That's  the  time  to  really  enjoy  this 
form  of  spring  fishing.  Have  no  fear 
about  upsetting  any  balance  in  nature 
by  lifting  the  head  of  the  household 
from  his  guard  duty  with  a  minnow- 
baited  hook,  a  crappie  jig,  or  a  similar 
lure-spinner  combination. 

Crappie  are  such  prolific  breeders 
(a  half-pound  female  is  capable  of 
producing  50,000  eggs)  that  nature 
has  a  way  of  forestalling  what  biolo- 
gists call  a  dominant  year,  which  oc- 
curs when  spawning  and  food  condi- 
tions are  so  ideal  that  reproduction  is 
phenomenal. 


For  the  record,  unguarded  eggs  will 
hatch.  Even  if  the  male  isn't  removed, 
as  soon  as  the  fry  are  hatched,  the 
struggle  for  life  begins.  The  first  young 
crappie  to  perish  are  usually  those  that 
make  a  meal  for  the  male  who  has 
been  guarding  the  nest.  Other  young 
fry  succumb  to  minnows  or  small  game 
fish  such  as  bluegills  and  to  other 
crappie.  If  it  wasn't  for  angling  pres- 
sure and  this  predatory  invasion,  there 
would  be  too  many  crappie  and  all  of 
them  would  become  stunted.  Anglers, 
however  successful,  are  only  a  small 
but  satisfied  part  of  the  scheme  of 
things. 

Tackle  tips  for  crappie  fishermen 
are  simple.  Any  rod  and  reel,  or  a  cane 
pole,  will  serve.  Thin  hooks  about 
1  /O  or  2/0  are  fine.  They  can  be 
pulled  free  if  caught  on  underwater 
snags  or  brush  limbs  and  easily 
straightened.  Shiners  are  the  most 
popular  bait  and  will  produce  the  best 
catches.  Corks  can  be  used  but  are  not 
really  necessary.  Properly  used  jigs 
will  work,  but  in  this  kind  of  spring 
fishing  some  of  the  normal  angling 
techniques  can  be  abandoned. 

Purists  may  shudder  but  the  cane 
pole  is  the  most  versatile  piece  of 
equipment  in  this  type  of  fishing.  Im- 
portant to  remembcT  is  that  the  line 
should  never  be  longer  than  the  pole 
and  preferably  a  foot  shorter.  Crappie 


Crappie  are  the  first  of  the  pan- 
fisfi  famiiy  to  spawn.  As  soon 
as  water  temperatures  reach 
the  6S-degree  range,  they  move 
into  brushy  sha//ows  and  pre- 
pare nests  for  spawning.  Fish- 
ing the  "Itjeds"  where  crappie 
are  spawning  results  in  plenty 
of  action,  heavy  stringers,  and 
no  damage  to  the  crappie  pop- 
ulation. They  are  prolific  breed- 
ers and  taking  adults  from  the 
beds  has  little  effect  on  popu- 
lation densities. 


should  be  lifted  slowly  from  the  water 
into  the  boat.  Do  not  try  to  handline 
them  in.  They  have  extremely  tender 
mouths  and  rough  handling  in  fighting 
these  fish  will  result  in  lost  fish. 

Crappie  can  be  fished  with  casting 
rods,  fly  rods,  and  spinning  gear,  but 
the  old  cane  pole  is  the  fish  producer 
when  one  wants  plenty  of  action  while 
it  is  there  for  the  taking. 

Because  they  are  the  first  to  spawn, 
crappie  can  be  said  to  be  the  true  in- 
troduction to  spring  fishing  in  the  larg- 
est section  of  Louisiana,  but  there  is 
a  lot  more  that  is  blended  into  the 
coming  of  a  new  season. 

On  those  first  springhke  days  when 
skies  are  fair  or  dabbled  with  soft 
white  clouds  moving  gently  overhead, 
pushed  by  variable  winds,  it  is  great 
fun  to  fish  from  an  anchored  boat.  For 
family  groups,  bank  fishing  has  many 
attractions.  Even  if  the  breeze  has  a 
slight  nip  to  it,  the  sun  is  generally 
warm,  penetrating,  and  pleasant.  It's 
good  to  be  outdoors. 

Adding  to  the  angling  sport  is  an- 
other universal  favorite  member  of  the 
finned  clan  generally  referred  to  as 
bream.  The  bluegill  is  nationally  dis- 
tributed now,  due  to  stocking  outside 
its  original  range.  They  are  fished  for 
in  nearly  all  bodies  of  freshwater, 
including  impoundments  and  farm 
ponds  where  they  are  liberally  stocked 


in  proportion  with  bass  or  other  fish. 
They  spawn  later  than  crappic,  but 
one  doesn't  have  to  wait  until  spawn- 
ing time  to  catch  them. 

Cold  weather  finds  bluegills  in 
deep  water,  but  when  spring  ap- 
proaches and  the  surface  tempera- 
tures begin  to  rise  to  the  68-70  degree 
range,  they  move  into  the  shallows  to 
feed.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the 
early  mornings  and  late  afternoons. 
Bluegills  like  the  sanctuary  of  lily  pads, 
underwater  reeds  and  brush,  patches 
of  aquatic  grasses,  partly  sunken  logs, 
and  tree  stumps.  They're  not  above 
prowling  around  the  edges  of  bedded 
crappie  to  feast  on  some  of  the  young 
fry  as  they  hatch. 

They  will  readily  take  grass  shrimp, 
worms,  grubs,  and  crickets,  as  well  as 
small  artificials,  but  are  not  as  fond  of 
shiners  as  are  crappie.  Proper  tackle 
isn't  a  problem.  They  can  best  be 
fished  on  a  cane  pole  early  in  the  sea- 
son. Here  again  the  line  should  be 
slightly  shorter  than  the  pole  to  simpli- 
fy getting  them  into  the  boat  or  safely 
on  the  bank.  Bluegills  are  generally 
smaller  than  crappie  but  they  have  a 
habit    of    turning    sideways     when 


The  bluegill  is  a  national  iav- 
or/te  and  these  panf/sh  are 
found  in  nearly  all  bodies  of 
freshwater.  They  are  scrappy 
when  hooked  and  have  a  habit 
of  turning  s/deways  when 
hooked,  often  putting  up  re- 
sistance that  makes  the  fisher- 
man think  he  has  a  bigger  fish 
than  is  actually  boated.  In  the 
eyes  of  a  young  boy,  a  bluegill 
is  big  by  any  standards. 


hooked.  This  offers  more  resistance 
and  on  ultra  light  tackle  and  fly  rods, 
bluegills  are  scrappy  little  fish. 

Spawning  period  for  bluegills  is 
longer  than  that  for  crappie,  often  ex- 
tending into  early  summer.  The  prac- 
tice of  building  nests,  with  the  male 
guarding  the  eggs  until  they  hatch,  is 
identical  to  that  of  crappic.  Areas  pre- 
ferred for  nests  are  identical. 

The  bluegill  has  plenty  of  kissing 
cousins,  of  which  the  redear  is  one  of 
the  spring  favorites.  If  the  name  redear 
doesn't  ring  any  bells  with  Louisiana 
panfish  fans,  try  chinquapin,  shell- 
cracker,  lake  runner,  or  yellow  belly, 
and  you'll  be  on  speaking  terms  with 
other  spring  fishermen  taking  to  the 


watered  areas  as  soon  as  the  weather 
becomes  inviting. 

Because  the  chinquapin  depends 
greatly  on  mollusks  for  food  and  is 
equipped  with  a  set  of  highly  devel- 
oped grinding  teeth  or  "shellcrackers" 
located  in  its  throat  which  are  capable 
of  crushing  snails — its  favorite  item 
of  food — it  does  not  compete  severely 
with  insect  and  minnow-eating  fish. 

For  most  of  the  year,  these  bream 
are  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
lake-s  or  river  systems  in  which  they 
occur.  Because  of  this  they  do  not 
figure  in  an  angler's  catch  in  numbers 
except  during  the  spring  spawning 
season.  Redear  are  truly  a  spring  fish, 
and  fishing  the  "beds"  is  both  produc- 


live  and  eagerly  anticipated  in  many 
parts  of  the  state. 

The  chinquapin  has  a  low  regard 
for  artificials  of  any  kind  and  with 
few  exceptions  will  be  taken  on  worms, 
grass  shrimp,  and  similar  natural  baits. 
The  cane  pole,  flyrod,  or  long  spin- 
ning rod,  are  best  suited  for  fishing 
the  spawning  beds.  Spring  fishing  for 
panfish  means  getting  down  to  basics 
with  assorted  artificial  lures  and  so- 
phisticated tackle  best  suited  to  entice 
winter-weary  bass  into  striking. 

Bass  fishing  is  far  from  limited  to 
spring.  America's  most  popular  fresh- 
water game  fish  is  taken  all  year 
around,  but  it  takes  bass  savvy  to  catch 
them  consistently.  Spring  fishing  is 
generally  excellent,  but  the  chances  of 
a  big  bass  taking  a  minnow,  worm,  or 
cricket  fished  on  a  cane  pole  during 
a  family  outing  are  slim.  Some  small 
bass  might  be  tempted,  but  bass  do 
not  make  up  much  of  the  catch  for 
average  fishing  parties  lured  outdoors 
by  mild,  sunny  days  and  proverbial 
"spring  fever." 

Bass  fishermen  are  broken  into 
three  clans.  There  are  those  who  are 
spinning  tackle  enthusiasts.  Others 
stick  to  casting  rods  and  lures,  and 
there  are  confirmed  flyrod  fishermen. 
Of  the  three  groups,  the  spinning 
tackle  element  is  by  far  the  largest. 
You'll  find  more  bass  fishermen  using 
spinning  tackle  than  either  casting 
rods  or  flyrods. 

The  real  winter  months  do  not  find 
too  many  folks  fishing  for  bass.  There 
are  a  number  of  reasons,  but  a  lack  of 
bass  isn't  one  of  them.  True,  they  are 
moody  when  water  temperatures 
are  low  and  will  hang  out  in  deep  water 
where  it  is  warmer.  One  has  to  con- 
sider, too,  that  the  hunting  seasons  are 
in  full  swing  and  there  are  many  bass 
fishermen  who  forego  their  angling 
activities  during  the  hunting  seasons. 

There  are  some  dedicated  bass 
fishermen  who  stay  with  their  favorite 
outdoor  sport,  but  they  have  to  con- 
tend with  blustery,  cold  fronts  that 
come  smashing  through.  This  makes 
accurate  casting  difficult.  It  is  im- 
possible to  put  a  lure  exactly  where 
an  angler  would  like  to  put  it,  and 
there's  difficulty  in  keeping  a  boat  in 
position  when  the  wind  is  gusting. 
Numb  fingers  trying  to  cast  accuratc!\' 
in  wild  winds,  and  inability  to  mancu- 


Bass  fishing  is  not  limited  to  spring.  America's  most  popular  freshwater  game  fish 
is  taken  all  year  around  but  it  takes  bass  savvy  to  consistently  catch  them.  Spinning 
tackle,  or  bait  casting  rods,  and  the  use  of  underwater  lures  will  produce  tt)e  best 
catches  during  early  spring  months. 


ver  a  boat  easily,  all  tend  to  send  many 
bass  fishermen  home  to  wait  for  more 
pleasant  weather. 

When  the  spring  winds  are  variable 
and  light  and  the  surface  temperature 
of  the  water  begins  to  warm,  bass 
fishermen  lose  little  time  in  taking  to 
their  favorite  lakes,  bayous,  streams 
and  ponds.  They  know  that  bass  are 
hungry  and  will  strike  well  when  they 
are  shaking  off  the  winter  doldrums 
and  preparing  for  the  upcoming 
spawning  season. 

Most  bass  fishermen  try  deeper 
water  during  the  first  weeks  of  the 
spring  season.  The  plastic  worms  are 
universally  popular  throughout  the 
state,  but  deep  running  lures  also  pro- 
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duce  fine  bass.  As  the  water  warming 
trend  continues,  shallow-running  lures 
will  produce.  Bass  start  moving  about 
and  on  mild  days  they  move  out  of 
fairly  deep  water  into  the  shallows  to 
forage  for  food. 

Spawning  takes  place  over  a  period 
of  several  months,  starting  in  late 
February,  depending  upon  weather 
conditions  and  continuing  through 
March  and  April.  Bass  guarding  shal- 
low water  nests  will  not  take  lures,  but 
since  spawning  covers  a  period  of  sev- 
eral months,  there  are  always  plenty 
of  bass  that  have  completed  spawning 
or  have  not  begun  yet.  This  means 
there  is  no  real  cessation  in  bass  fish- 
ing during  the  spawning  season,  even 


Bass  are  rugged  fighters  in  the 
early  spring.  Some  anglers  at- 
tribute this  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  on  short  rations  dur- 
ing the  winter  months.  The 
savage  fury  with  which  they  hit 
lures  is  typical  of  this  species 
before  they  settle  down  to  be- 
gin spawning. 


though  it  means  there  is  no  chance  of 
an  angler  luring  a  bass  that  is  guard- 
ing eggs  in  a  shallow-water  nest  while 
they  are  being  hatched  into  fry. 

For  bass  anglers,  this  spring  session 
serves  as  an  introduction  to  months  of 
bass  action  until  fishermen  are  literally 
driven  from  their  favorite  haunts  by 
the  coming  of  winter.  As  spring 
finally  arrives,  bass  fishermen  will  be 
constantly  changing  their  techniques 
to  fit  the  habits  of  bass  during  the 
different  seasons.  Catches  will  improve 
progressively  during  this  period  but 
there  is  no  greater  sport  than  casting 
a  lure  near  a  jutting  dead  tree  stump 
in  fairly  deep  water  and  feeling  the 
savage  surge  of  a  hooked  bass  as  it 
starts  making  its  fight  for  freedom. 

While  the  advent  of  spring  triggers 
countless  thousands  of  trips  after  pan- 
fish  and  bass  throughout  the  state,  the 
fever  that  motivates  freshwater  anglers 
also  sends  coastal  saltwater  anglers 
out  to  try  their  hand  at  winter  left- 
overs and  early  spring  arrivals. 

Live  shrimp  for  bait  is  a  problem 
in  the  early  spring  since  the  inside 
trawling  season  does  not  open  until 
about  the  middle  of  May  or  slightly 
later.  Some  boat  and  bait  livery 
camps  have  minnows  which  will  pro- 
duce some  fish,  but  artificials  provide 
the  most  action. 

Inland  coastal  saltwater  fishing  in 
the  bays  and  lakes  can  be  rough  at 
times  because   of  fickle  March   and 


April  winds  that  well  serve  youngsters 
flying  kites,  but  can  often  make  soft- 
spoken  anglers  do  some  audible  cus- 
sing. Consequently,  the  best  spots  are 
the  bayous,  canals,  and  semi-protected 
passes  that  connect  the  many  large 
and  small  bodies  of  coastal  waters  into 
a  lacework  of  highly  productive  fish- 
ing waters. 

Those  relatively  calm  inland  coast- 
al bayous  and  canals  are  good  spots 
to  fish  in  the  spring,  particularly  near 
the  mouths  where  they  join  the  larger 
lakes  and  bays.  Fishermen  aren't 
bothered  by  the  winds,  and  fish  that 
have  been  holed  up  in  the  deep  water 
are  hungry  and  will  readily  take 
artificial  lures.  Some  anglers  will  swear 
by  minnows  and  fresh,  dead  shrimp, 
but  most  bait  fishermen  will  hold  off 
until  live  shrimp  are  available. 

Winter  stragglers  include  the  red- 
fish.  They  are  abundant  in  March  and 
April,  but  do  not  run  as  large  as  red- 
fish  taken  in  fall  and  winter  months. 
A  few  hefty  redfish  may  be  taken  but 
most  of  the  "rat  reds"  will  average 
about  four  to  five  pounds.  These  are 
especially  suited  for  table  consump- 
tion. 

Speckled  trout,  everyone's  favorite, 
are  also  found  in  the  canals  and  bayous 
and  around  the  mouths  of  the  bays 
and  lakes.  They  do  not  run  as  large 
as  the  speckled  trout  that  begin  to 
enter  inside  coastal  waters  in  April 
and  May.  Most  saltwater  anglers  call 


Bream  fishermen  will 
frequently  snag  a 
small  bass  on  a  bait- 
ed hook.  When  they 
are  not  hefty  enough 
to  be  filleted,  they  can 
be  fried  like  other 
pan-fried  fish  and  will 
make  a  welcome  ad- 
dition to  the  general 
catch. 


While  freshwater  fans  are  after  panfish  in  the  early 
spring,  or  seeking  prowling  bass,  coastal  anglers 
are  trying  for  speckled  trout  and  redfish. 

them  "school  trout"  because  they  tend 
to  travel  in  schools.  This  means  good 
angling  action,  even  though  these 
speckled  trout  won't  break  any  state 
records  for  size.  Action  is  what  fish- 
ermen want  in  the  spring,  so  they  are 
usually  content  with  the  catch. 

Sheepshead  and  drum  can  help 
round  out  the  spring  saltwater  fisher- 
man's catch.  Sheepshead  will  be  found 
around  the  pilings  of  bridges  and  are 
cautious  nibblers.  It  takes  skill  to  fish 
them,  but  they  are  fine  on  the  table 
when  baked.  Some  folks  care  for  small 
drum,  but  the  larger  ones  are  coarse 
and  there  are  many  older  anglers  who 
release  them  after  they  are  boated. 
Young  anglers,  pleased  with  the  size 
of  their  drum,  will  want  to  keep  them 
to  show  off  to  friends  and  neighbors. 

This  is  the  season  when  flounders 
become  relatively  scarce.  It  is  true  that 
some  saltwater  fishermen  who  know 
this  fish  and  its  habits  can  catch 
flounders  if  they  fish  likely  areas,  but 
they  are  not  a  frequent  sight  in  the 
spring  angler's  ice  chest. 

Croakers  are  around  all  year  and 
they  help  make  up  the  catch,  some- 
times providing  action  when  things 
are  slow  as  far  as  speckled  trout  and 
redfish  are  concerned. 

This  is  spring  fishing  in  Louisiana, 
and  many  sportsmen  will  readily  say 
that  spring  is  for  fishing.  It's  a  good 
way  to  say  farewell  to  winter  and  the 
perfect  way  to  usher  in  spring.  It's  the 
time  of  year  for  individuals,  friends, 
OT  family  groups  to  go  fishing. 


CANE  C0UNTRY(SfilIL 


Old  Hickory  Plantation,  a  1,500 
acre  sugar  cane  and  cattle  farm  near 
White  Castle,  Louisiana  in  Iberville 
Parsh,  provides  an  excellent  example 
of  what  landowners  can  do  to  develop 
their  farm  property  for  maximum  pro- 
duction of  quail  and  other  upland 
game  species,  including  rabbit,  dove, 
bobcat,  raccoon,  woodcock,  opossum, 
and  even  squirrel  and  deer. 

"We've  been  working  at  it  about 
eight  years,"  says  Mr.  Leonard  Cani- 
zaro,  who,  along  with  Mr.  Joe  Cam- 
pesi,  nephew  of  Old  Hickory  owner 
Ross  Campesi,  is  responsible  for  de- 
veloping and  maintaining  the  farm's 
quail  habitat  program.  '"And  from  the 
number  of  quail  we  shoot  around  here 
each  season,  I  guess  you  would  have 
to  say  we've  been  pretty  successful." 

Mr.  Canizaro,  a  mild-spoken  native 
Louisianian,  was  being  more  than 
modest:  game  bags  are  almost  always 
full  during  quail  season  on  Old  Hick- 
ory, and  even  a  casual  stroller  around 
the  rich  bottomland  acreage  of  the 
farm  will  likely  flush  several  coveys 
of  bobwhites  and  see  and  hear  a  va- 
riety of  wildlife  ranging  from  squirrels 
and  rabbits  to  songbirds  and  soaring 
hawks.  The  very  variety  and  amount 
of  wildlife  present  and  visible  is  all 
the  testimony  needed  to  the  success 
of  the  farm's  game  habitat  program. 
Even  in  the  dead  of  winter,  when  many 
farms — especially  sugar  cane  farms — 
present  an  abandoned,  desolate  scene, 
Old  Hickory  is  bustling  with  animal 
life,  much  of  it  of  the  sort  that  will 
make  succulent  table  fare  when  the 
hunting  seasons  roll  around. 

"Our  emphasis  here  has  been  on 
quail,"  says  Mr.  Canizaro.  "I  suppose 
you  could  say  that  any  other  game 
animals  that  come  in  here  are  sort  of 
bonuses.  But  the  quail,  we've  worked 
at  getting  them." 

Approximately  500  of  Old  Hick- 
ory's 1,500  acres — not  all  of  which 
are  located  in  one  spot — is  sugar  cane 
land,  the  remainder  being  largely  de- 
voted to  milo  and  cattle.  Because  of 
clearcutting  farming  practices,  sugar 
cane  fields  are  ordinarily  bare  of  game 
animals,  especially  quail,  but  this  is 
not  the  case  at  Old  Hickory.  Instead 
of  the  flat,  barren  perspective  one  has 
come  to  expect  of  sugar  cane  fields 
after  harvesting,  the  winter  fields  at 
Old  Hickory  show  plenty  of  brush, 


dewberry,  briars,  and  shrubs  along 
drainage  ditches,  spoil  banks,  roads, 
fences,  and  in  any  area  not  devoted 
directly  to  cane  planting.  An  abund- 
ance of  annuals  and  perennials,  many 
of  them  supplying  food  as  well  as  cov- 
er to  hungry  quail,  and  cultivated  food 
plots  of  corn,  browntop  and  proso 
millet,  and  grain  sourghum  dot  the 
sprawling  acreage  at  Old  Hickory.  The 
plantation  is  an  ideal  example  of  the 
results  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Commission,  through  its 
Farm  Game  Habitat  Program,  would 
like  to  help  other  farmers  and  land- 
owners in  Louisiana  achieve  (see 
"Gentlemen  Bob  Down  On  the  Farm" 
in  the  January-February  issue  of  the 
CONSERVATIONIST ) . 

"It  takes  a  plan,"  says  Mr.  Canizaro. 
"Mr.  Joe  Campesi  and  I  spend  a  lot  of 
our  spare  time  figuring  out  ways  to  in- 
crease the  attractiveness  and  utility  to 
quail  of  our  farm  habitat.  Having 
some  idea  in  advance  of  what  you 
want  to  do  is  a  great  help.  Surprising- 
ly, it's  not  all  that  complicated.  Any 
farmer  can  do  it  if  he  wants  to.  There 
is  almost  always  some  natural  cover 
on  a  farm,  and  just  letting  that  grow 
is  a  good  start.  Then  you  can  get  into 
disking  and  bushhogging  and  maybe 


planting  a  food  plot  or  two.  You  don't 
have  to  spend  a  lot  of  money.  A  50 
pound  sack  of  browntop  millet  will 
run  you  about  $16,  and  that  one  sack 
is  about  enough  for  any  farm.  The 
main  thing  is  to  get  started  and  stay 
with  it.  You'll  get  results." 

Mr.  Canizaro  stressed  that  old 
Hickory  is  a  working  farm,  and  a 
very  successful  one  at  that.  Last  year, 
the  cane  grew  tall  and  sweet  in  the 
dark  soil,  but  the  owners  and  man- 
agers of  Old  Hickory,  businessmen 
and  farmers  first,  outdoorsmen  and 
quail  hunters  second,  still  found  the 
time  from  their  work  to  develop  first 
rate  upland  game  habitat. 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,"  says  Mr. 
Canizaro,  "we  spent  just  about  all  our 
spare  time  at  it.  It  was  worth  the  effort, 
too.  You  know,  it's  amazing  what  the 
average  farmer  will  do  to  his  land 
nowadays,  stripping  practically  all  the 
game  cover  away,  using  'modern  clean 
farming'  practices.  Your  average  sugar 
cane  farmer  will  trim  and  cut  the 
vegetation  on  his  drainage  ditches  and 
spoil  banks  right  down  to  the  dirt. 
Same  thing  with  the  roadside  ditches 
and  the  fence  rows — clear'em  right 
out.  Some  farmers  seem  to  think  that 
cleared  drainage  ditches  are  less  apt 


Vegetation  is  allowed  to  grow  anywhere  it  does  not  interfere  with  farming  opera- 
tions. 
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Ten  acres  of  corn  provide  excellent  food 
for  quail  on  Old  Hickory. 

to  clog  up,  and  that  fence  rows  inter- 
fere with  farming  operations.  We've 
tried  it  both  ways  here  and  we've 
never  had  any  trouble  from  letting  the 
plants  grow  and  the  natural  vegeta- 
tion develop  into  good  game  cover. 
In  fact,  we  found  that  the  vegetation 
helps  prevent  erosion  in  our  lateral 
drainage  ditches  and  along  our  roads. 
Bush  lines  resulting  from  allowing 
these  plants  and  shrubs  to  grow  also 
act  as  wind  breaks  and  help  cut  down 
on  erosion.  So,  in  addition  to  provid- 
ing game  cover  and  food,  we  think  our 
farm  operations  actually  benefit  from 
natural  vegetation.  Quail,  I  might 
point  out,  especially  young  quail,  eat 
all  sorts  of  insects,  and  any  farmer 
will  appreciate  that." 

At  Old  Hickory,  the  quail  habitat 
program  gets  under  way  in  earnest 
each  spring.  Disking  the  edges  of  roads 
and  ditches  is  done  then,  resulting  in 
full  and  luxurious  stands  of  browntop 
millet,  and  a  number  of  wild  food 
plants — ragweed,  Florida  paspalum 
and  foxtail  millet.  Browntop  millet 
attracts  many  insects  for  young  quail, 
and  it  needs  resowing  only  once  evcrv 
five  years.  Food  plots  or  patches  aro 
also  planted  in  the  spring.  There  ai 
five  or  six  of  these  cultivated  foou 
plots  on  Old  Hickory.  They  total 
about  25  acres  and  include  eight  to 
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10  acres  of  corn,  and  various  acreages 
of  such  plants  as  bicolor  lespedeza, 
browntop  and  proso  millet,  some  field 
peas,  and  grain  shorghum.  Mr.  Cani- 
zaro  reports  that  the  bicolor  lespedeza 
has  proven  a  very  worthwhile  plant  at 
Old  Hickory,  producing  abundantly 
and  with  a  seed  that  remains  on  the 
ground  two  years  without  deteriorat- 
ing. It  also  provides  excellent  cover. 
The  bicolor  is  planted  in  rows,  and 
every  three  to  five  years  Mr.  Campesi 
and  Mr.  Canizaro  run  a  bushhog  over 
it,  as  they  do  to  most  of  the  millet. 
The  results  are  spectacular,  sometimes 
too  spectacular,  and  if  the  vegetation 
and  brush  appears  too  thick  by  sum- 
mer, they  redisk  those  areas. 

Summer,  of  course,  is  a  busy  time 
on  a  sugar  cane  farm,  but  a  close  eye 
is  kept  on  the  developing  quail  habitat 
throughout  the  year  at  Old  Hickory. 
No  usable  or  odd  area  is  neglected  on 
the  farm.  Even  a  pecan  orchard,  which 
doubles  as  a  cattle  grazing  area,  is 
carefully  tended  so  that  natural  plants 
and  brush  grow  at  the  base  of  each 
tree  and  along  the  edges  of  the  field, 
providing  good  upland  game  cover  and 
food  even  in  this  area.  In  fact,  any- 
where vegetation  grows  and  does  not 
interfere  with  farming  operations,  it 
is  encouraged  to  grow  on  Old  Hick- 
ory. This  includes  along  almost  every 
fence,  beside  old  barns  and  cabins,  in 
the  midst  of  uncultivated  fields,  and 
even  along  the  highway  between  the 
farm  and  the  levees  of  the  Mississippi 


River. 

'T  guess  we  have  sort  of  what  you 
would  call  a  total  program,"  Mr. 
Canizaro  said,  smiling  broadly  and 
leading  a  visitor  toward  a  corn  patch 
on  the  farm.  It  was  a  bright  day  in 
early  November,  and  even  from  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  yards  or  so,  quail  and 
rodents  could  be  heard  busthng  in  the 
corn  field  and  along  the  edges  of  the 
corn  plot  where  tall  stands  of  briars 
and  low  shrubs  provided  excellent  cov- 
er. Mr.  Canizaro  striped  a  dried  ear 
of  corn  from  a  yellowing  stalk  and 
began  to  shell  kernels  from  the  cob. 
Then  he  tossed  handfuls  of  golden 
corn  in  all  directions.  "Saves'em  a  lit- 
tle trouble,"  he  said.  Blackbirds  called 
from  some  brambles  on  the  far  side 
of  the  field,  and  a  squirrel  chattered 
in  a  slim  oak  tree  in  the  midst  of  a 
damp  thicket  nearby.  Overhead,  at 
least  a  dozen  hawks  wheeled  in  the 
sky,  their  long,  piercing  cries  pro- 
ducing sudden  silences  among  animals 
scurrying  in  the  dry  corn  below.  In 
a  portion  of  the  field  where  it  is 
bounded  by  a  dense  growth  of  briars 
and  bicolor  lespedeza,  a  whirring 
covey  of  plump  quail  suddenly  burst 
from  the  cover,  ticking  the  dried  corn 
•sheaves  as  they  sped  helter  skelter 
through  the  field  and  up  into  the  sun- 
light, only  to  drop  quickly  into  a  dense 
fencerow  hedge  a  short  distance  away. 

"If  it  were  quail  season,"  said  Mr. 
Canizaro.  smiling  even  more  broadly, 
"that  would  have  been  your  supper." 


egetation   is  allowed  to  grow  freely   on   both   woodside  and   drainage   ditches 

•t  *'np  'arm. 


of 

weights 

and  winners 


As  far  back  as  the  era  of  "Moby 
Dick"  and  "Jonah  and  The  Whale," 
the  angler  has  fallen  victim  to  the  big- 
fish  syndrome.  He  labors  on  the  water 
with  fishing  tackle  of  every  descrip- 
tion. He  fishes  for  and  catches  any- 
thing that  will  take  a  bait.  And  then, 
usually  at  some  later  time,  he  stretches 
the  proportions  of  his  catch — primari- 
ly by  statistic  expansion — seemingly 
"out  of  proportion." 

Some  catches,  however,  are  be- 
lievable. In  fact,  they  are  substantiated 
and  recorded  for  angling  posterity. 
The  Louisiana  Outdoor  Writers  As- 
sociation keeps  accurate  tabulations 
of  the  "top  ten"  record  fish  in  the  state, 
along  with  who  caught  them,  on  what 


date  they  were  caught,  and  what  ex- 
actly were  the  weights. 

This  list  of  weights  and  winners  is 
always  open  to  competition  and  re- 
vision. Louisiana  anglers  who  believe 
they  have  boated  a  catch  which  vies 
for  placement — one  through  ten — on 
the  charts  should  submit  the  entry  to 
LOWA.  Official  record  forms,  which 
are  a  recommended  part  of  every 
angler's  tackle  box,  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Information  Section,  Louisi- 
ana Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion, 400  Royal  Street,  New  Orleans, 
La.  70130. 

So  the  syndrome  continues  .  .  .  and 
as  of  January,  1975,  the  ten  names 
and  numbers  at  the  top  read: 


FRESHWATER  SPECIES 


Grant  M.  Kell; 
.1.  W.  Parke 
Llovd  G.  Hoovt 
J,  W.  P.irker  J 
Joe  Hudson 
!-2     Otis  JLirshall 


19S9 
Jr.,  June  1961 
April  1970 
May  1960 
June  1973 
Mav  1966 
.-^pril  1957 
Mar.  1974 
1947 
Mav  1968 


CHAIN  PICKEREL 

1-8       K.  Henderson.  Sr.     Nov,   1974 
1-8       K.  Henderson.  Sr.     Nov,  1974 

WHITE  BASS 

3-14  Sam  Parrish  Feb.  1969 

2-3     Todd  Palmisano  Oct.  1974 


CRAPPIE 

(sac-a-lait) 


June  1971 
March  1960 
Feb,  1964 
Feb.  1973 
Feb.  1971 


Lettic  Robertson     Nov.  1969 

Welzie  Garrett       April  1950 

Ronald  P.  Cobbs 

Pat  Cullen 

Nellie  Keller 

L.  JI.  Owens 

Robert  L,  Nelsi 

William  D.  Temple  Feb.  1974 

E,  Lawr.  Klein       April  1968 

John  Brent  Roy      April  1971 

STRIPED  BASS 

Cleo  D.  Scott,  Jr.      April  1974 
W.  Allen  Aaba  April  1974 


LARGEMOl'TH  BASS 

(caught  on  flyrod) 

N.  W.  Hagood  III     April   1971 


WARMOUTH 

(goggle-eye) 

Allen  Polk  Sept.  1973 

Glenn  R.  Battle  June  1971 

L.  Gremillion.  Jr.    April  1974 

Dr.  James  W.Lorio  Aug.  1973 

Dr.  James  W.  Lorio  Aug.  1971 

Dr.  James  W.  Lorio  Sept.  1973 

Charles  Lea  May  1974 

Sonny  Guice  May  1974 

William  Temple  May  1974 

W.  T.  Roberts,  Jr.    July  1971 

CATFISH 

James  W.Hibben    March  1970 

Darren  J.  Farris        Jan,   1970 

0     James  W.  Hibben       Jan.  1970 

1966 

1969 

Doyle  Wayne  Boyd    Jan.  1974 

BUFFALO 

Robert  Prator         Aug.  1973 


ARGEMOUTHBASS 

Jack  O'Connor  April  1972 


Elwin  Hu 


1958 

May  1971 

March  1962 
Jan.  1974 
May  1973 

March  1909 


Jake  J.  Crater 
Zcke  Davis 
James  Stricklai 
John  T.  Allen  II 

Robert  Be...,  

J  Dudley  R.  Pitt.  Sr.  Nov.  1972 
Rufus  Williams  Aug.  1956 
Butch  Covington        Jan.  1971 

SPOri'ED  BASS 

(Kentucky) 

Carroll  PiTkins           Oct.  1939 

Charles  J.  Kennedy   Feb.  1972 

Daniel  K.  Tabberer  Aug.  1972 

C.  H.  .Misenheimer     Oct.  1972 

Charles  J.  Kennedy  Oct.  1972 

,  Brooke  H.  Duncan  Aug.  1974 

'  Jim  Oertling              May  1973 

Dick  Durham            Mar.  1974 

Gladney  Davison        May  1969 

Charles  J.  Kennedy  Mar.  1972 
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SALTWATER  SPECIES 


BONITO 

1-12  Sidney   Gonsoulin 
'     Al  Daboval,  Jr. 

1-12  Joseph  W.  Gex 
■     Stirling  Couch 
Erin  M.  Burks 
Charles  Andres,  III 
Mrs.  Les.  Plaisance 
Mark  Landrieu 
Leonard  Bertucci 
G.  R.  Murphy,  J: 

COBIA 

149-12  Garnett  L.  Caudell 


July  1974 

Julv  1973 

June  1970 

July  1949 

Aug.  1971 

July  1949 

July  1959 

July  1974 

Aug.  1971 

Aug.  1969 


96-0 
82-12 
82-8 
80-0 
79-3 
78-0 
77-0 
76-0 
75-0 


Charles  Hard 
Al.  H.  Herbert  Sr. 
Harry  Morris 
Dr.  J.  C.  Brousseau 
Glenn  Avcock 
Elmer  Walker,  Jr. 
Wm.  P.  Rcaifc 
Ken  Graef 
J.  G.  McMurrv 


May  1965 
June  1973 
Nov.  1967 
May  1966 
June  1973 
May  1973 
May  1971 
June  1974 
June  1971 
Mav  1967 


62-8 

60-12 

59-12 

56-12 

54-12 

54-0 

53-8 

53-8 

53-4 

52-0 


DOLPHIN 

Mike  Pratt 

Henry  P.  Page 

Stuart  W.  Wils 

Wavne  Plaisam 

M.  F.  Claverie, 

August  Perez,  , 

Clyde  V.  Hawk 

Salvatore  Perin 

L.  W.  Bateman 

Dr.  Henry  Ellener   April 


.  July 
Julv 
June 
July 


DRUM 

Walton  J.  Theriot 
Laddie  Portier 
Davis  Doucet 
Dick  Trosclair 
Kenneth  Pierce 
Norris  Schexnider 
Dick  Trosclair 
Mark  S.  Hebert 
Norris  Schexnider    July 
Earl  Scott,  Jr.  Mar. 


Aug. 
Julv 
April 
July 
July 
July 


1973 
1973 
1969 
1968 
1973 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1971 
1972 


1974 
1974 
1974 
1974 
1974 
1974 
1974 
1974 
1974 
1974 


FLOUNDER 

12-2       Clarence  Craig         Feb.  1969 

11-1/4  Clarence  Craig        Nov.  1967 

11-0       Lee  W.  Coulon         Nov.  1967 

George  E.  Stevens  Nov.  1967 

Henry  Schomaker  Dec.  1968 

"'      J.  Fousse,  Jr.  Nov.  1974 

Richard  J.  Boll,  Jr.  July  1965 


11-0 
11-0 
10-12 
10-0 

10-0 


Bernice  Hebert  Nov.  1974 
9-121/2  F.  D.  Laney  Eaves  Aug.  1970 
'  0         F.  J.  Fontenot  Dec.   1970 

JACK  CREVALLE 

-14  Elmo  Robichaux,  Sr.  Oct.  1973 
George  .  Bertucci  Oct.  1973 
George  Huber  July  1974 

Edwin  F.  Stacy,  Jr.  July  1953 
Fred  F.  Pichon  Nov.  1970 
Bob  McDonald  Sept.  1972 

Sidney  Triche  June  1973 

Rilev  V.  Adams  June  1973 
Nikola  Franicevic  Julv  1970 
Peter  J.  Vernaci         May  1972 

MAKO  SHARK 

)-n  Juli's  Guglielmo,  Sr.  Julv   1972 
!-8  0.  R.  Payne  Julv  1973 

1-0  Lean.  H.  Perez,  Jr.  Aug.  1967 
!-0  Mrs.  Almo  L.  Burks  Julv  1971 


8  J.  W.  Duffy 
0  Dr.  M.  E.  Brierri 
8  Gen.  Ray    Hufft 
8  GuvC.  Billups.Jr. 
0  Guy  C.  Billups,  Jr 
4   Bvron  J.  Thi.ic 


May  1970 
July  1970 
May  1966 
Aug.  1966 
Mav  1968 
Mav  1969 


SPANISH  MACKEREL 

10-9     MikeLcBlanc  Aug.  1972 

9-1     James  P.  Antill         Aug.  1971 
8-4     Anthony  D'Antonio  Nov.   1970 


8-1  Pat  Matherne 
8-0  Earl  E.  Wall 
7-12  Addis  McDonald 
7-8  Richard  Gray 
7-4  Dickie  Daigle 
7-2    Analole  Anslave 


Aug.  1973 
Aug.  1973 
Sept,  1969 
Nov.  1968 
Aug.  1972 
June  1973 


83-0 
78-8 
78-0 
77-0 
76-12 
75-12 
74-4 
71-0 


AMBERJACK 

Sonny  Ourso  July 

Frank  Ecker  July 

George  Tucker  July 

Sonny  Ourso  March 

J.  C.  DiMiceli,  Jr.  July 
Clovis  H,  Luquette  June 
Whit.  Vincent,  Sr.  Aug. 
F.  C.  Buchanan  June 
Clovis  H.  Luquette  Aug. 
William  C.  Lyon        Aug. 

BARRACUDA 

Aug. 


A.  C.  Mills 
Lester  L.  Jay 
Jep.  E.  Turner,  J: 
Bob   Marino 


0  J.  J.  Jones 
Arthur  Hosli 

6     Sanford  B.  Dooley 

4     Nolan  McCrain 

8  John  Doffer 
Richard  Glynn 


Sept. 
July 

Sept. 


BLUEFISH 


16-4 


Sept. 


Leon  Koln 
eph  St< 

14-12  Mrs.  Dorothv  Lane  Julv 
13-8     Gary  Oberg  Aug. 

12-14  Murp.  J.  Foster  III  Aug. 
12-14  E.  C.  Kwiatkowski  Mar. 
12-8  James  F.  Collins  Sept. 
12-1     Clint  Morgan  July 

12-0  A.  J.  Justrabo,  Jr.  Sept. 
12-0  A.  J.  Justrabo.  Jr.  Sept. 
11-131/2  Joe  Sicard  Aug. 

KING  MACKEREL 

71-0  Frank  J.  Mohre  Dec. 

69-8  Bill  Golden  Nov. 

68-8  Ed.  C.  Beshoner,  Sr.  Mar. 

68-6  0.  R.  Payne  Oct. 

67-14  Doug  White  Dec. 

67-12  Monte  Thraikill  Dec. 

67-4  J.  J.  Morales  Jan. 

67-0  Denver  Roller 

66-6  Tom  Turner 

65-0  P.  H,  McDonald.  J: 


Mar. 


1974 
1969 
1959 
1972 
1974 
1974 
1974 
1965 
1973 
1971 


1970 
1972 
1968 
1972 
1966 
1971 
1974 
1967 
1965 
1965 


1971 
1971 
1972 
1974 
1973 
1974 
1970 
1974 
1968 
1968 
1972 


1974 
1974 
1974 
1972 
1972 
1971 
1974 
1974 
1974 
1974 


POMPANO 


5-9 


Buddy  Pons 

Hugh  R.  Babylon 

Clement  AndoUina 

U.  S.  Allan 

Felix  C.  Byxbe 

Lamar  J.  Callaway 

Louis  U.  Thornton   March  1967 

Cecil  Jones  Nov.  1970 

Holt  H.  Fastring         Dec.  1970 

H.  H.  McCain      Dec.  1953 


Dec.  1969 
Dec.  1970 
Dec.  1970 
Jan.  1971 
Dec.  1970 
Nov.  1971 


REDFISH 

56-8  O.  L.  Comish  Sept.  1963 

51-8  Philip  A.  Robinson  June  1967 

46-0  James  T.  Brady       Sept.  1972 

46-0  Mrs.  P.  G.  Rohm       May  1974 

45-12  Joseph  Vetrano  Oct.  1957 

45-8  Nick  Martinolich      Aug.  1970 

44-4  John  Fuller  March  1974 

44-4  Joseph  B.  Stevenson  Aug.  1974 

44-1  Joe  G.  Wenzel.  Jr     Xov.  1967 

43-10  Nick  Martinolich      Aug.  1974 

SPECKLED  TROUT 

12-6  Leon  Mattes  May  1960 

10-12  Randolph  D.  Green  Aug.  1970 

10-0  David  G.   Buccola     May  1974 

9-14  James  L.  LeMay      April  1970 

9-12  John  W.  Burns      March  1968 

9-12  Anthony  J.  Bianca  Aug.  1970 

9-8  Dick  F.  Muller.  Jr,  June  1970 

9-4  Joseph  E,  Frey        April  1967 

9-4  Harold  G.  Schreiver  June  1972 

9-:'.  Charles  F.  Gallo      April  1968 

HORSE  EYE  JACKFISH 

14-11   AmosV.  Moak  Oct.  1974 

BROADBILL  S\\  ORDFISH 

112-8  G,  M    Snellings,  ill  July  1969 

RAINBOW  RUNNER 

8-12     Don  Latil,  Sr.  July  1972 


SAILFISH 

96-0  John  Lauricella  Oct.  1953 

85-0 

83-4 

82-2  Frank  Tutzauer        June  1971 

80-0  Dennis  L,  Good  Oct,  1967 

78-9  Dr.  Jerry  Smith      June  1968 

78-0  Don  Locasio  July  1971 

77-8  Tim  Sebastian  July  1964 

77-0  Mrs.  Camille  Cazedessue 

Sept.  1955 

77-0  Lee  Adams,  Jr.         June  1969 

SHEEPSHEAD 

14-12  John  N.  Bourg          May 

14-4  Eugene  Lefort,  Jr.  Mar. 

12-4  J.  Summersgill,  Jr.  July 

12-2  Dudley.  Bourg             Oct. 

11-14  Mrs.  B.  Matherne     Feb. 

11-13  George  P.  Bourg      Aug. 

11-8  Mrs.  Aubrey  Bares 

11-8  Steve  Troesch            Dec. 

11-6  Eugene  Lefort,  Jr.  May 

10-15  Freddie  J.  Bourg      Dec. 


SNAPPER 

Jim  Meriwether  Oct. 
Marvin  E.  Griffin  Aug. 
Bill  Barnhill  Aug. 

Gordon  E.  Tuma  July 
Jesse  B.  Lane  June 

Don.  F.  Locascio,  Sr.  June 
Gordon  E.  Tuma  Mav 
Robert  Prest,  IV  Aug. 
Richard  A.  Bornev  Aug. 
Capt.  Tom  Holliday  Mar. 

SPADEFISH 

Benny  Avera  Dec. 

Schuyler  Thibodeaux 

April 


Wilson  Couch 
Charles  Sebastiai 
Robert  J.  Hote 
I0/4Robert  J.  Hote 
9       Brent  T.  Gremilli 
5       Frank  Ecker 
434  John  M.  Morgan 
4      Wayne  Spencer 


June 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
1  July 

May 
June 

July 


SPEARFISH 

78-0     Larrv  Bulot  July 

27-15  Stephanie  Slalten  Julv 
20-4     Mrs.  Guy  C.  Billups,  Jr' 

TARPON 

206-0  Johnny  A.  Guidry  July 
198-8    Oswald  Frev  Sept. 

195-0     Schuyler  Thibodeaux 

Sept. 
192-8  Carlos  B.  Harvev  June 
188-12  Carl  Schmidt  '  Aug. 
188-8     Ray  Coker  Aug. 

186-12  Cyrus  Vernaci  Aug. 
185-0  George  Fakier,  Jr.  Aug. 
183-8  R.  B.  Edmond.ston,  Sept. 
183-0     Mark  Brown  July 

CROAKER 

(Atlantic) 

8-0  Douglas  J.  Bernard  Aug. 
5-5  Eugene  Lefort,  Jr.  Aug. 
6-4  Eugene  Lefort,  Jr.  Oct. 
6-2       Lloyd  J.   Babin  Oct. 

6-0  William  Sparacello  Aug. 
4-14  Joseph  D.  Toups.  Jr. 
4-11  Judge  Alvin  Oser  Aug. 
4-10  Eugene  Lefort,  Jr.  Oct. 
4-9':  Eugene  Lefort,  Jr.  Oct. 
4-9       Eugene   Lefort,  Jr.   Oct. 


WHITE  MARLIN 

Dennis  L.  Good  July 

Geo.  M.  Snelling,  IIIMav 
Sidney  Gonsoulin  Aug, 
Mrs.  Al  R.  Childress,  Jr. 
Mav 
William  L.  Manning  Julv 
Harley  B.  Howcott  July 
Dr.  John  Chadwick  Oct. 
Mrs.  Mary  Smith  May 
DeWitt  Backley  Oct. 
Ronny  Hebert  Aug. 


1970 
1971 
1972 
1970 
1974 
1972 
1955 
1956 
1971 
1971 


1963 
1967 
1971 
1974 
1971 
1973 
1973 
1974 
1969 
1974 


1972 
1972 
1963 
1966 
1966 
1973 
1971 
1973 
1966 


1964 
1974 
1969 


1973 
1973 
1971 
1974 
1972 
1970 
1973 
1935 


1972 
1970 
1970 
1969 
1972 
1966 
1973 
1970 
1970 
1970 


134-0 
110-8 
103-4 
103-0 


1967 
1968 
1973 

1967 
1966 
1967 
19G9 
1964 
1967 
1973 


BLUEFIN  TUNA 

859-0     Jack  A.  Brown  June  1971 

831-12  Roy  V.  Eskine  May  1972 

580-0     Jack  A.  Brown  June  1971 

512-8     J.  D.  Charbonnet  May  1971 

440-0     Jim  Meriwether  May  1963 

120-0     Pete  Menefeee  July  1966 

BLACKFIN  TUNA 

24-12  Mrs.  Adelea  L.  Robichaux 

Nov.  1971 

23-14  Mich.  X.  St,  Martin  Oct.  1974 

23-14  Richard  Brand            Oct.  1974 

22-12  Dr.  J.  P.  Thrasher  Oct.  1971 
22-0     Dr.  Tom  I.  Greenberg 

May  1971 

21-8    Jesse  B.  Lanee          May  1971 

21-6  Rol  Crum  Oct.  1972 
21-4     Dr.  Philip  A.  Robichaux 

Nov.  1971 

20-12  B.  J.  Paleton             Aug.  1974 

20-4     Dr.  Richard  Landry  Oct.  1971 

YELLOWFEV  TUNA 
(Allison) 

201  8  Alvin  E.  DuVernayJune  1971 
199-8  William  A.  Good  July  1969 
196-8  Guy  C.  Billups.  Jr.  May  1966 
196-0  Clyde  V.  Hawk  June  1968 
195-4  Henry  F.  Page,  Jr,  July  1973 
181-0  Richard  H.  Braud  June  1966 
180-0  Clyde  V.  Hawk  June  1966 
179-0  Geo.  C.  Stringer,  Jr.  July  1970 
174-0  Homer  John  Moore,  III  1964 
174-0  Henry  F.  Page  July  1972 

WAHOO 

124-8  Sal.  Perino,  Jr.  May  1974 
110-0  Mrs.  H.  J.  Moore,  Jr,  1964 
103-0  Wil.  H.  Barrett,  Jr,  July  1973 
90-9  Clyde  V.  Hawk  July  1968 
81-0  Lee  Harvey  Welch  June  1973 
78-0  Sarg.  Pitcher,  Jr.  June  1973 
76-12  Ed  Hamilton  Julv  1963 

76-10  Ed  Walker  July  1972 

76-8  Dennis  Good  Jr.  June  1972 
75-0     Sam  Hopper  July  1972 

POMPANO 

(African) 

Jesse  B.  Lane            Jan.  1973 

Mrs.  Jesse  B.  Lane  Jan.  1973 

Betti  Walker             June  1972 

Jesse  B.  Lane            Jan.  1973 

Robert  C.  Brummel  July  1969 

Howell  Raines            May  1972 

James  A.  Bertrand    July  1974 

8     Johnny  Sideboard    June  1972 

larvin  Descant        July  1972 

)on  Latil,  Sr.             May  1972 

BLUE  MARLIN 

686-0  Al.  E.  DuVernay,  Jr.  Aug.  1969 
572-0  Guy  C.  Billups,  Jr.  Aug.  1974 
565-0  Al  R.  Childress,  Jr.  Aug.  1966 
565-12Jeanne  deBarillas  July  1972 
657-0  J.  Harman  Chandler  July  1973 
552-4  R.  J.  Carrere,  Jr.  Aug.  1973 
537-4  Pio  Lvons  July  1974 

535-0  R.  J.  Carrere,  Jr,  Aug,  1970 
529-4  Jack  C.  Elliott  Mav  1973 

522-8  Dr.  Claude  Pumila    June  1973 


3.3-12 
33-12 
33-0 
32-0 
29-0 
28-8 
26-8 


TRIPLETAIL 

Mrs.  Jimmy  Toups  July 
Mrs,  M.  Blackmon  Aug. 
Jeff  Toups  July 

Bob  Moran  June 

Jimmy  Toups  July 

Mrs.  Jimmy  Toups  July 
Larry  Federico,  Jr.  Aug. 
Mrs.  Jimmy  Toups  July 
Clavena  Cognevich  Aug. 
!  Dennis  Dimak  Aug. 

WHITE  TROUT 

Donald  H.  Marion  Sept. 

James  Gomez  Jan. 

Lucas  J.  Giordano  June 

Eddie  Eiermann  July 

OCEAN  SUNFISH 

!  Russell  N.  Gomez      July 


1959 
1970 
1973 
1953 
1970 
1970 
1971 
1970 
1970 
1964 


1973 
1973 
1974 
1974 


LAKE  CLAIBORNE 


Lake  Claiborne  was  created  by  damming  Bayou 
D'Arbonne  approximately  ten  miles  southeast  of 
Homer,  Louisiana,  in  Claiborne  Parish.  The  gates 
were  closed  August  of  1966,  and  at  pool  stage. 
Lake  Claiborne  is  6,400  acres  in  size.  The  Fish- 
eries Section  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission  stocked  this  lake  with  30,000 
largemouth  bass,  180,000  bluegill  sunfish,  50,000 
channel  catfish,  20,000  black  crappie,  2,400 
striped  bass,  and  3,000  walleye  fingerlings. 

Being  a  relatively  new  lake,  Claiborne  offers 
some  of  the  best  fishing  in  North  Louisiana.  The 
three  most  sought  after  species  are  largemouth 
bass,  black  crappie,  and  sunfish. 

Bass  fishing  has  been  excellent  with  many  fish 
in  the  six  pound  and  over  class  being  taken.  Bass 
are  pursued  on  Lake  Claiborne  in  two  distinct 
manners.  Beginning  in  late  February  or  early 
March,  bass  are  taken  in  the  shallows  as  they  seek 
spawning  areas.  Many  of  these  fish  are  caught  on 
top  water  lures  providing  extra  thrills  with  each 
fish  taken.  After  the  spawning  season,  the  bass 
have  a  tendency  to  school,  at  which  time  they  are 
feeding  on  small  threadfin  shad.  The  schools  can 
usually  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  old  road  beds 
that  were  flooded  when  the  lake  was  built.  When 
these  bass  are  feeding  on  shad,  they  are  caught 
on  a  variety  of  top  water  and  underwater  lures. 
They  are  also  taken  off  these  old  road  beds  on 
plastic  worms. 

The  crappie  fishing  on  Lake  Claiborne  follows 
much  the  same  schedule  as  the  bass  fishing.  In 
February  and  March  the  crappie  are  taken  in  the 
brushy  areas  in  relatively  shallow  water  while 
they  are  seeking  spawning  areas.  Green  willows 
which  are  found   in  many  areas  of  the  lake  are 


usually  worth  checking  for  crappie.  After  the 
spawning  runs,  the  crappie  tend  to  congregate 
along  the  edges  of  areas  that  were  cleared  before 
the  lake  was  filled.  During  hot  summer  months, 
crappie  fishing  is  good  at  night.  Sportsmen  wish- 
ing to  pursue  this  type  fishing  can  either  fish  un- 
der lights  provided  at  some  commercial  landings 
or  make  their  own  fishing  areas  by  using  lanterns. 
Crappie  are  taken  primarily  with  minnows  and 
small  artificial  jigs. 

Winter  months,  along  with  the  spring  months, 
provide  many  hours  of  sport  to  "yo-yo"  fisher- 
men. Channel  catfish,  crappie,  bass,  and  bull- 
heads are  taken  in  large  numbers  on  "yo-yos". 
Trotline  fishermen  catch  channel  catfish  and  bull- 
heads during  this  same  period.  Several  thousand 
albino  channel  catfish  were  stocked  in  this  lake 
and  some  weighing  four  pounds  have  been  taken. 

The  most  sought  after  sunfish  in  Claiborne  is 
the  bluegill.  They  are  caught  from  early  spring  to 
late  fall  in  deep  and  shallow  water  on  a  wide  va- 
riety of  baits.  Most  local  camp  owners  will  be  glad 
to  tell  any  angler  where  the  bluegill  are  biting. 

Prior  to  the  gate  closing,  several  thousand 
acres  were  cleared.  These  areas  now  offer  un- 
limited skiing  and  pleasure  boating  potentials. 

Lake  Claiborne  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  Claiborne  Parish  Watershed 
District.  This  board  has  the  right  to  set  rules  and 
regulations  on  all  activities  on  the  lake.  Anyone 
using  the  lake  for  the  first  time  should  ask  about 
these  regulations  as  well  as  state  regulations. 

Anyone  coming  to  North  Louisiana  fishing, 
pleasure  boating,  or  skiing  should  try  Lake  Clai- 
borne, It  is  a  scenic  lake  providing  top  quality  out- 
door recreation. 


LAKE  CLAIBORNE   FACILITIES   DATA 
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LAKE  CLAIBORNE 


SCALE    IN   MILES 
POOL  STAGE:    185.0' 
CONTOUR    INTERVAL:    5.0' 
DATE:    1971 
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Statistics  say  that  99  percent  of  the  nation's  crawfish  crop  is 
produced  in  Louisiana!  Statistics  also  say  that  85  percent  of 
that  crop  is  consumed  by  Louisianians!  And  that's  where  the 
story  begins. 

With  such  local  popularity  of  the  little  crustacean,  Louisianians— especially 
the  commercial  crawfish  farmers  who  produce  "mudbugs"  to  keep  supply 
on  an  even  keel  with  demand— get  concerned  when  the  annual  production 
of  Pelican  State  crawdads  fluctuates.  If  you  ask  tlie  commercial  crawfish 
farmer  ( and  we  have! ) ,  he'll  insist  that  annual  yields  will  stabilize  only 
after  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission  launches  new  in-depth 
programs  which  center  around  crawfish  production  and  a  lot  more  technical 
problems  gain  solutions. 


For  several  years  the  commission 
carried  out  crawfish  research  in 
hght  of  the  potential  market  and 
the  increasing  number  of  crawfish 
farms  which  popped  up  in  the  area 
of  the  Atchafalaya  Basin,  fondly 
named  "crawdad  country."  But  the 
commercial  farmers  say  they  could 
use  still  more  professional  advice 
when  talk  turns  to  good  years  vs. 
bad  years. 


"I'm  not  the  only  farmer  who  feels  new  commission 
research  programs  would  be  of  interest  to  the  partici- 
pants," Ed  Durio,  a  resident  of  Arnaudville  ( in  the  basin ) 
and  manager  of  Halfea  Land  Company's  crawfish 
farm,  says.  "I  had  200  acres  I  thought  would  be  good 
for  crawfish  farming.   Commission  biologists   checked 
them  out  for  me,  agreed,  and  advised  that  I  build  the 
ponds.  I  did  them  the  way  the  commission  told  me 
to  do  it,  and  now  I  get  good  harvests  every  year. 
But  I  have  friends  and  neighbors  who  get  bad  harvests, 
and  they  need  guys  like  Cecil  LaCaze  around  to 
help  them.  We'd  all  like  to  see  full-time  help  that 
would  turn  up  some  new  answers  to  some  old  questions." 


Like  Durio,  commercial  crawfishermen  throughout  south- 
central  and  south-western  Louisiana  stock  their  farm  ponds 
primarily  with  crawfish  from  the  Atchafalaya  Basin.  But  they 
complain  that  fluctuations  in  the  basin,  which  affect  sports- 
fishing  as  well  as  commercial  programs,  produce  instability 
in  commercial  stock  available,  which  in  turn  produces 
instability  in  pounds  per  acre  harvest,  pounds  supplied  to 
the  market,  and  prices  to  the  consumer.  "Without  production 
stability,  Louisiana  won't  ever  get  an  international  market 
for  its  mudbugs,"  the  farmers  agree.  "We  must  learn  how 
to  produce  constant  crops  each  year  to  predict  for  marketing 
and  promotion." 

What  causes  crop  variances?  What  makes  for  overall 
shortages  of  crawfish  one  year  and  bumper  crops  in 
others?  Programs  formerly  conducted  by  the  com- 
mission, as  well  as  several  state  universities,  uncovered 
some  of  the  answers;  but  those  involved  in  the  industry 
think  the  programs  have  not  uncovered  all  the 

techniques  required  to  support  such  a  potential  in  the  19 

state. 


Concensus  has  it  that  a  major  fisheries- 
crawfish— could  be  estabhshed  in  the  state, 
like  a  one-of-a-kind  sort  of  thing  tliat  had  no 
hmits.  But  it  is  accepted  that  more  work  is 
necessary;  more  research  must  be  done;  all 
the  variables  must  become  constants;  and  all 
the  answers  have  to  be  at  the  fingertips  of 
"the  mudbug  makers." 


The  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission  knows  that  weather, 
water  conditions,  water  management,  flood  levels,  oxygen 
depletion,  pesticides,  predalion,  and  probably  a  host  of  other 
factors  influence  commercial  crawfishing  from  one  year  to  the 
next.  But  the  biologists,  agreeing  with  the  farmers,  say  that  oiJy 
further  research  programs  will  disclose  what  those  other  factors 
are  and  estabhsh  methods  to  deal  with  them. 


"The  crawfish  provides 
Louisiana  with  a  very 
promising  industry," 
authorities  and  farmers 
agree  universally.  "But 
Louisianians  like  mud- 
bugs  too  much.  They  eat 
up  the  whole  crop  before 
they  can  let  people  in 
other  places  taste  how 
good  it  is.  Do  you  realize 
just  how  big  crawfishing 
could  be  if  we  went  at  it 
full  force  and  made  a 
grandslam  effort  to 
establish  that  inter- 
national market  we  keep 
talking  about?" 


"Ain't  nobody  but 
professional  people— 
the  Wildhfe  and  Fish- 
cries  Commission— 
gonna  do  that  for  the 
Louisiana  crawfisher- 
man,"  Durio  said,  look- 
ing out  over  his  flood- 
managed  fields.  "It's 
funny  .  .  .  you  teU  a 
Cajun  how  to  get  the 
job  done  and  he'll  get  it 
done.  And  when  you're 
talking  about  crawfish, 
that's  right  down  his 
alley!" 
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By  Marian  "Pie"  Pendley 

"La  Capitals  Mondiale  des  Ecre- 
visse"  or  Crawfish  Capital  of  the  World 
is  the  official  title  given  to  the  town  of 
Breaux  Bridge  by  the  1958  Louisiana 
Legislature. 

It  is  not  surprising  then  that  we  have 
chosen  this  time  of  year,  when  the 
cravirfish  season  is  at  its  height,  to  in- 
troduce you  to  several  crawfish  dishes 
.  .  .  some  old  familiar  standbys,  some 
that  will  be  new  to  you  .  .  .  but  all  will 
be  tantalizing  with  that  special  aroma 
that  tickles  your  taste  buds  when  craw- 
fish are  served. 

It  was  also  not  by  chance  alone  that 
we  visited  Mrs.  J.  Burton  Angelle,  wife 
of  the  director  of  Louisiana  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Commission,  and  asked  her 
to  share  with  our  readers  some  of  the 
favorite  crawfish  recipes  of  the  Angelle 
family,  which  incidentally  numbers 
fourteen  when  all  the  family  gets  to- 
gether. 

Both  Burt  and  Shirley  are  excellent 
cooks  and  have  several  specialties  they 
enjoy  preparing  and  serving  their 
guests.  "We  feel  very  fortunate  to  live 
in  an  area  where  we  can  obtain  so 
much  fresh  seafood,"  Shirley  said.  "Of 
course,  I'm  prejudiced  when  it  comes 
to  cooking  crawfish.  I  just  don't  think 
there  are  better  cooks  anywhere  than 
right  here  in  Breaux  Bridge",  she 
added. 

Recipes  for  Crawfish  Etouffee,  Craw- 
fish Pie  and  Crawfish  Dip  are  some  of 
Shirley's  favorites.  Given  to  her  by  Mrs. 
Tony  Blanchard  and  Miss  Gladys 
Breaux,  they  are  prepared  like  this: 


21/2   lbs.  crawfish  tails 
1   stick  margarine 

3  large  onions,  finely  chopped  parsley 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

Saute  onions  in  margarine  about  15  or  20 
minutes  until  soft.  Add  crawfish  fat  and 
cook  over  low  heat,  stirring  constantly, 
until  fat  comes  to  the  top.  Add  tails  and 
season  to  taste.  Add  just  enough  hot  water 
to  etouffee  for  desired  consistency.  Sim- 
mer for  20  minutes.  Add  parsley.  Serve 
over  steaming  hot  rice.  Serves  5  to  6. 


CRAWFISH  PIE 

1  box  Betty  Crocker  pie  crust  In  blocks 
16  to  20  pie  shell  cups  about  6 

inches  wide 

2  onions,  chopped 
3/4  stick  margarine 

2  lbs.  crawfish  tails  and  fat 

salt  and  cayenne  pepper  to  taste 

Prepare  dough  for  pie  crust.  Saute  onions 
in  margarine  until  clear.  Add  crawfish 
tails  and  cook  for  about  20  minutes.  Add 
fat.  Cool  mixture  before  adding  to  un- 
cooked pie  shells.  Bake  in  350°  oven  un- 
til crust  is  nice  and  brown.  Delicious! 


2  lbs.  crawfish  tails 
2  onions,  finely  chopped 
1   stick  margarine 
1   can  mushroom  soup 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

Grind  crawfish  tails.  Saute  onions  in 
margarine  until  soft.  Add  crawfish  and 
cook  about  15  minutes.  Add  fat  and 
mushroom  soup,  cooking  another  5  to  10 
minutes.  Season  to  taste.  Serves  15. 

When  Burt  displays  his  culinary  tal- 
ents, he  cooks  in  the  typical  Cajun  man- 
ner, which  translated  means— with 
flexibility.  Whether  he  is  preparing 
duck  gumbo,  turtle  sauce  piquante,  or 
smothered  rabbit  he  doesn't  follow  a 
recipe,  but  with  the  proper  blending  of 
herbs  and  seasonings  always  ends  up 
with  a  delicacy  that  stands  on  its  own 
merits.  A  regional  specialty  for  which 
Burt  is  well  known  is  fried  crawfish  and 
he  prepares  it  this  way: 


FRIED  CRAWFISH 

1  lb.  crawfish 
salt  and  pepper 

2  eggs 
milk 
flour 

Season  cleaned  crawfish  tails  with  salt 
and  pepper.  Dip  each  one  in  mixture  of 
beaten  eggs  and  a  little  milk.  Dip  in  flour 
that  has  been  seasoned.  Fry  in  hot  fat. 
Makes  delicious  hot  hors  d'oeuvres  or 
serve  as  a  main  dish. 

Other  good  local  dishes  are  crawfish 
salad  and  bell  peppers  stuffed  with 
crawfish.  They  are  prepared  in  this 
manner: 


2  cups  boiled  crawfish,  diced 

1  cup  celery,  chopped 

2  hard-cooked  eggs,  chopped 
2  tbsps.  dill  pickles,  chopped 

V2   tsp.  Worcestershire  sauce 
mayonnaise 
salt  and  pepper 

Combine  all  ingredients  thoroughly  and 
mix  with  mayonnaise  to  desired  con- 
sistency. Season  lightly,  if  crawfish  were 
seasoned  in  boiling.  Serve  on  bed  of 
shredded  lettuce.  Serves  4. 


PEPPERS 
IVi   sticks  margarine 
1   Ig.  onion,  minced 
1   bell  pepper,  minced 

1  cup  chopped  celery 

2  cloves  garlic,  minced 
1  tbsp.  parsley 

1   lb.  peeled  crawfish  tails, 
coarsely  chopped 
Vi   loaf  stale  French  bread 
11/2   tsps.  salt 
V2  tsp.  Tabasco 
1  egg 
5  medium  bell  peppers,  halved 

Saute  onions,  bell  pepper,  celery  and 
garlic  in  margarine  until  light  brown.  Add 
parsley,  crawfish  tails  and  French  bread 
that  has  been  soaked  in  water  and 
squeezed  out.  Add  salt  and  Tabasco  and 
blend  thoroughly. 

Remove  from  heat;  add  egg  and  blend. 
Remove  seed  and  membrane  from  bell 
pepper  halves  and  cook  in  boiling  salted 
water  about  5  minutes.  Drain. 
Pile  crawfish  mixture  into  pepper  shells, 
garnishing  with  whole  crawfish  tails,  if 
desired.  Bake  in  350°  oven  for  15  or  20 
minutes.  Makes  5  generous  servings. 


With  new  methods  of  crav/fish  farm- 
ing we  are  virtually  assured  of  having 
crawfish  for  home  consumption  on  a 
year  round  basis  soon.  Traditionally, 
though,  the  beginning  of  spring  has  al- 
ways ushered  in  the  crawfish  season 
in  the  bayou  country.  It  is  a  time  of 
year  for  new  beginnings,  good  fellow- 
ship, and  conviviality  among  friends 
and  neighbors.  With  the  Acadian  tradi- 
tion of  a  "joie  de  vivre"  there  is  no 
better  description  of  an  old  fashioned 
crawfish  boil.  N'est-ce  pas? 
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If  Yott  Donit  spook 
TheTlurkeys 


Imagine  making  your  way  through 
dense  briers  and  woods,  packing  with 
you  camouflage  gear,  a  shotgun,  a 
bandolier  of  shells,  the  fixins  for  a 
portable  blind,  and  an  assortment  of 
every  kind  of  turkey  caller  ever  de- 
vised. Imagine  yourself  formally  scout- 
ing out  "the  spot"  this  season  to  get 
yourself  a  gobbler,  but  as  you  strate- 
gically pick  out  the  site  you  feel  has 
got  to  be  the  best  place  in  the  whole 
world  to  build  a  blind  and  hunt,  you 
see  it  ahead  of  you  ...  a  sign  .  .  . 
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By  Frank  Davis 

Photography  by  Lloyd  Poissenot 


erected  by  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Commission  . .  .  and  it  reads, 
"TURKEYS  GROWING  HERE- 
DO  NOT  DISTURB!" 

Of  course,  you  would  never  see  such 
a  sign.  It  just  doesn't  exist.  But  in  35 
areas  in  Louisiana,  that  is  exactly  the 
message  the  commission  wants  to  get 
across.  At  35  new  sites  this  spring  the 
commission  will  release,  for  purposes 
of  restocking,  400  wild  turkeys.  And 
the  process  will  expand  the  continuing 
program  to  broaden  the  "range"  of  the 


turkey  in  Louisiana. 

The  success  of  the  new  releases — 
as  has  been  the  case  for  years — will 
depend  on  how  the  brood  stock  fares 
out.  It  is  going  to  take  a  lot  more  than 
biological  performance  by  commission 
personnel.  It  is  going  to  require  the 
conscientious  cooperation  of  every 
Louisiana  outdoorsman  who  comes 
upon  the  brood  sites,  the  so-called 
"turkey  nurseries."  It  is  going  to  be 
necessary  that,  as  suggested  in  the 
imaginable    situation   described   pre- 


Approximately  400  wild  turkeys  will  be  released  this  spring 
by  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission  as  brood 
stock  in  new  areas  of  the  state  which  have  been  selected  by 
biologists  as  "prime  turkey  range."  To  the  biologist,  this 
means  his  programs  are  expanding;  but  to  the  nimrod,  it  means 
his  turkey  hunting  is  going  to  get  much  better  real  soon. 

What  happened  seemed  Hke  mutual 
determination  between  the  wild  turkey 
and  the  people  trying  to  help  him.  For 
the  turkey  mustered  up  the  stamina  of 
survival  long  enough  to  allow  the 
scientist  to  learn  the  techniques  of  the 
art  known  as  "restocking,"  where 
established,  producing  gobblers  and 
hens  were  moved  to  new  environs 
where  range  (habitat)  gave  promise 
of  high  survival  and  potential  prolifer- 
ation. 

"According  to  our  official  records, 
Louisiana  transplanted  1,345  turkeys 
in  this  state  since  we  started  the  re- 
stocking programs  in  1963,"  Clifford 
Williams,  a  Louisana  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Commission  biologist  with 
extensive  interests  and  expertise  on 
the  turkey,  explained  recently.  "I  can 
tell  you  that  at  the  outset  we  had  our 
problems.  Every  aspect  progressed 
slowly,  primarily  because  we  just 
didn't  know  what  was  necessary  to 
establish  the  prerequisites  that  con- 
stitute good  brood  stock  and  good 
turkey  range.  And  we  didn't  know  the 
procedures  that  insured  productive 
turkey  releases." 


viously,  "nobody  disturb  the  turkeys." 

The  whole  turkey  story  goes  way 
back.  Since  the  time  of  the  Indians 
and  pioneers,  the  wild  turkey,  tech- 
nically labeled  Meleagris  gallopavo, 
has  been  a  prime  game  and  food 
source.  Francisco  Fernandez,  and 
later  Cortez,  when  he  arrived  in  Mex- 
ico in  the  16th  Century,  saw  that  the 
Aztecs  had  domesticated  the  wild  bird. 
And  the  Conquistadores,  history  books 
spell  out  in  conservation  overtones, 
transplanted  turkeys  from  Mexico  to 
Spain.  By  1530,  turkeys  were  ranging 
in  parts  of  Europe.  And,  almost  in 
complete  circle,  the  imigrants 
brought  them  back  to  America. 

"In  the  South,  turkey  populations 
consistently  were  reduced  between 
1890  and  1930,"  Louisiana  outdoor 
writer  John  K.  Monroe,  who  has  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  tracing  the  plight 
of  the  bird,  wrote  in  a  recently  pub- 
lished regional  magazine  article.  "The 
bird's  demise  in  those  years  was  the 
result  of  indiscriminate  destruction  of 
prime  hardwood  bottomland  habitat 
and  uncontrolled  year  'round  hunting. 
But  it  was  the  hunter — yes,  the  sports- 
man— whose  concern  over  the  bird's 
disappearance  mounted  to  such  pro- 
portion that  he  was  instrumental  in 
getting  those  first  game  laws  enacted 
for  the  turkey.  In  1902,  the  first 
closed  season  was  recorded.  In  1905, 
the  first  bag  limit  on  the  turkey  was 
established.  And  in  1922,  a  season 
limit  on  turkey  was  adopted." 

Files  maintained  by  biologists  esti- 
mate that  about  one  million  turkeys 
roamed  41  of  the  state's  64  parishes 
around  1900.  But  ...  by  the  early 
1940's,  only  1,500  turkeys  remained 
in  a  few  scattered  parishes  in  Louisi- 
ana! 

It  was  accepted  by  all  interests  that 
something  had  to  be  done  before  the 
turkey  in  the  state  faded  into  oblivion. 
But  what?  Various  methods  had  been 
tried.  Numerous  ideas  had  been  sug- 
gested. And  still  ...  it  was  a  matter 
of  could  biologists  master  the  required 
technologies  and  could  the  turkey  wait 
that  long? 


Successful  turkey  hunts  during  the 
1973-74  season  were  made  in 
Union,  Morehouse,  Madison, 
Franklin.  Tensas,  Allen.  Pointe 
Coupee,  West  Feliciana,  East 
Feliciana,  St.  Helena,  East  Baton 
Rouge,  Livingston.  Tangipahoa, 
Washington,  and  St.  Tammany 
parishes.  Dots  within  parish 
boundaries  represent  25  turkeys 
harvested  per  dot.  Such  graphics 
ble  wildlife  biologists  to  keep 
track  of  density  changes  which 
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THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW 

Areas  A  through  G  (the  shaded  parts  of  the  par- 
ishes! are  open  to  turkev  hunting  during  the 
upcoming  1975  season.  But  these  areas  are  estab- 
lished turkey  ranges,  and  while  they  figure  into 
the  commission's  restocking  programs  the  results 
of  the  turkey  release  projects  do  not  stop  there  — 
tinted  areas  show  parishes  in  which  new  restocking 
efforts  will  be  made  this  year.  Biologists  expect 
the  new  ranges  to  be  opened  to  hunting  within  a 
few  years,  but  it  all  depends  upon  the  brood  stock. 
(See  the  story  for  the  exact  release  sites  within 
the  parishes.  I 


One  of  the  commission's  first  pro- 
grams included  releasing  domesticated 
turkeys  in  the  wild.  It  was  soon 
learned,  however,  that  domesticated 
birds  lacked  the  instincts  necessary  to 
keep  them  alive  in  the  wilderness.  It 
was  also  learned  that  domesticated 
birds  would  transmit  to  the  wild  ones 
diseases  common  to  them.  When  in- 
adequate harvesting  caused  over- 
population of  the  unstable  flocks  in 
release  areas,  and  the  overpopulations 
led    to    outbreaks    of    domesiK  nted 
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diseases,  it  was  evident  that  the 
"domesticated  restockings,"  a  trial- 
and-error  failure,  was  not  going  to 
work. 

The  commission's  first  trapping  pro- 
grams using  wild  stock  had  its  share 
of  flaws,  too.  Walk-in  wire  traps  baited 
with  grain  was  soon  discounted  be- 
cause turkeys  just  wouldn't  "walk  in- 
to" the  traps.  Baiting  turkey  traps  with 
domesticated  live  turkeys  also  was 
equally  unsuccesful  and  subsequently 
abandoned  in  the  late  fifties  and  early 


sixties.  In  spite  of  all  the  effort,  in 
1962  only  two  turkeys  were  captured. 
The  restocking  program  in  Louisiana 
seemed  bleak  indeed. 

Not  until  1963  did  biologists  get  a 
glimpse  of  progress,  when  new  re- 
search and  trapping  techniques  began 
to  pay  off.  The  newly  devised  cannon 
net  accounted  for  the  capture  of  20 
birds,  which  immediately  were  trans- 
ported to  what  biologists  had  selected 
as  prime  turkey  range. 

"It  was  like  playing  bingo,"  Wil- 
liams uses  the  comparison.  "You  wait 
and  wait  and  keep  trying,  and  just 
when  you're  about  to  quit  you  sud- 
denly hit  the  jackpot!  In  1964  and 
1965  we  trapped  more  birds  by  the 
new  methods  and  learned  more  about 
release  and  habitat.  It  wasn't  long  be- 
fore we  were  convinced  that  the  prac- 
tice of  planting  wild-trapped  stock  on 
formerly  occupied  turkey  ranges — and 
different  ranges,  too — probably  was 
the  single  most  important  and  effec- 
tive managerial  technique  used  to  help 
restore  the  species  in  the  state." 

Contrary  to  what  was  believed  be- 
fore all  the  ends  came  together,  tur- 


keys  do  not  have  to  be  completely 
isolated  from  human  habitation  as 
long  as  species  homesites  are  bio- 
logically suitable.  Research  clearly 
showed  that  turkeys  which  live  near 
areas  inhabited  by  humans  do  fairly 
well,  but  then  the  bird  really  has  no 
choice  any  longer — as  Monroe  wrote, 
"most  of  the  virgin  turkey  home  range 
now  contains  the  homesteads  of  man!" 

Each  year  since  the  program  caught 
hold,  the  commission  has  realized 
progress  in  the  field  of  turkey  restora- 
tion. So  .  .  .  the  restocking  goes  on. 

This  year,  efforts  to  capture  turkeys 
will  take  place  in  Bienville,  Jackson, 
Winn,  Vernon,  Assumption,  Lincoln, 
Rapides,  Natchitoches,  and  LaSalle 
parishes,  Barksdale  Air  Force  Base, 
and  Georgia-Pacific,  Union,  Cities 
Service,  Catahoula,  Lutcher-Moore, 
Sabine,  Pearl  River,  Caney,  Ouachita, 
Middle  Fork,  Russell  Sage,  Bodcau, 
Fort  Polk,  Peason  Ridge,  Saline,  and 
Red  River  wildlife  management  areas. 

And  the  400  turkeys  which  will  be 
taken  both  by  cannon  net  and  tran- 
quilizing  techniques  (the  latter  is  pre- 
ferred since  it  does  less  damage  in 
defeathering  to  the  species)  will  be 
released — restocked — at  Tunica  Is- 
land Hunting  Club  (West  Feliciana 
Parish),  Calcasieu  Bottoms  (Jeffer- 
son Davis),  Eastside  Little  River  (La- 
Salle), East  Dry  Prong  (Grant), 
Tunica  Hills  (West  Feliciana).  Indian 
Bayou  Hunting  Club  (St.  Landry), 
Summerfield  (LaSalle),  Santa  Barb 
and  Little  Creek  (Natchitoches  and 
Sabine),  B.  H.  Rogers  Tract  (De- 
Soto),  Middle  Fork  Creek  (Union), 
Nalty  Tree  Farm  (Tangipahoa),  Jeri- 
cho (Rapides  and  Vernon),  S.  H. 
Bollinger  &  Company  (Bossier),  Little 
Corney  Creek  (Union),  Sabine  River 
Bottoms  (Union),  Atta  Kapas  Hunt- 
ing Club  (St.  Martin),  Coochie  Brake 
(Winn),  Gum  Springs  (Winn), 
Woodard  Walker  (Bienville),  White 
Castle  Hunting  Club  (Iberville), 
Choudrant  Creek  (West  Ouachita), 
Uncle  Tom's  Hunting  Club  (Iber- 
ville), Dugdemona  and  Anderson 
Creeks  (Winn),  North  Central  (Cad- 
do), South  Central  (Claiborne),  south 
of  Union  Hill  (Rapides),  Sherbourne 
Wildlife  Protection  Association  (Iber- 
ville and  St.  Martin),  northeast  of 
Wyatt  (Jackon),  south  of  Union  Hill 
Church  (Winn),  south  of  Ajax  (Nat- 


chitoches and  Sabine),  south  of 
Sparta  (Winn),  and  D'Loutre  Bayou 
(Winn). 

Five  gobblers  and  ten  hens  will  be 
placed  at  each  of  these  sites  as 
"brooders."  No  season  will  be  allowed 
this  year  on  the  transplanted  areas  so 
that  the  brood  stock  will  be  pro- 
tected. But  there  is  optimism  that  each 
site  in  the  future,  aside  from  being 
open  to  hunting,  will  support  an  estab- 
lished turkey  population.  And  such, 
Louisiana's  turkey  range  and  popula- 
tions shall  increase. 

Williams  said  the  annual  turkey 
harvest  in  Louisiana  today  is  approxi- 
mately 400  birds  each  season.  "The 
figure  is  as  close  as  we  are  able  to 
come  to  accuracy  because  turkey 
hunters  are  a  secretive  bunch.  When 
they  find  a  population  of  birds  and 
hunt  the  area,  they  just  don't  tell  any- 
body about  it — not  even  other  hunt- 
ers. Consequently,  we  never  know  the 
promise  of  a  season  or  the  success  of 
a  season  until  after  the  season  ends 
and  the  hunter  volunteers  the  informa- 
tion." 

This  spring,  the  total  statewide 
population  of  turkeys  peaks  at  12,000 
to  15,000,  itself  proof  of  the  success 
of  the  commission's  programs  when 
compared  to  the  scant  1,500  birds  in 
the  state  back  in  the  forties.  As  illus- 
trated on  the  turkey  map  accompany- 
ing this  article,  native  turkeys  popu- 
late the  field  in  areas  A,  B,  and  C. 


Louisiana  traps  its  brood  stock  on 
established  range  and  transports 
them  individually  to  new  release  sites. 


Efforts  of  transplanting  show  up  on 
the  map  in  areas  D,  E,  F,  and  G. 

But  the  nice  thing  about  that  bit  of 
information  is  it  looks  as  though  range 
and  hunter  potential  won't  stop  there. 
This  season's  transplants  will  give  the 
bird  a  chance  to  broaden  its  range 
even  more,  become  even  more  estab- 
lished, and  increase  more  of  its  specie 
in  Louisiana  .  .  .  "if  you  don't  spook 
the  turkeys." 


//  this  spring's  captiire-aml-idci 
up  habitation  in  thirty-five  new 


planned,  the  wihl  it,rkc\  uill  lake 


reas  in  Louisiana. 
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Hottded 


Of  the  many  species  of  birds  which 
inhabit  Louisiana  from  early  spring 
through  autumn,  the  Wood  Warblers 
(Family  Parulidae)  are  among  the 
most  colorful  and  abundant.  At  least 
fourteen  species  of  the  warbler  fam- 
ily are  known  to  breed  within  the 
boundaries  of  our  state,  and  consider- 
ing their  numbers  and  the  length  of 
their  annual  visitation,  it  is  surprising 
that  few  Louisianians  are  even  faintly 
aware  that  these  beautiful  avian  crea- 
tures are  in  our  midst. 

In  our  state's  moist,  decidious  bot- 
tomland woods  with  dense  under- 
growth resides  one  of  our  most  beauti- 
ful   summer    warbler    residents — the 


Story  and  Photography  by  John  S.  Landry 


Hooded  Warbler. 

Perhaps  the  brilliance  of  the  species 
is  magnified  by  the  overpowering 
somberness  of  its  surroundings.  The 
male  and  female  birds  have  certain 
features  in  common,  such  as  the  olive- 
green  back,  bright  golden  face  and 
underparts.  But  the  male's  exclusive 
and  distinguishing  claim  to  beauty  is 
the  jet  black  cap,  collar,  and  vest 
(hood)  which  encircles  the  golden 
face.  He  may  best  be  described  as 
about  five  inches  of  startling  beauty 
in  a  liniitles.s  expanse  of  green  mono- 
tony. 


Because  of  its  chosen  territory,  the 
Hooded  Warbler  is  unfortunately  not 
on  display  for  the  masses.  It  must  be 
obvious  to  all  who  are  familiar 
with  Louisiana's  swampy  bottomland 
woods  that  the  bird  shares  this  domi- 
cile'with  other  less  welcome  creatures, 
including  the  poisonous  cottonmouth 
and  copperhead,  milhons  of  mosqui- 
tos,  and  other  pests  whose  undesira- 
ble ratings  range  between  dangerous 
and  simply  annoying. 

Migrating  over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
from  its  winter  home  in  Central 
America,  the  Hooded  Warbler  arrives 


in  numbers  in  Louisiana  in  March. 
Though  many  of  the  species  continue 
northward,  a  large  number  remain  to 
breed  throughout  the  Pehcan  State, 
with  the  peak  nesting  period  coming 
from  mid-May  through  June. 

Soon  after  selecting  and  establishing 
a  territory,  the  birds  begin  nest  con- 
struction. Most  nests  are  between  two 
and  four  feet  from  the  ground  and 
are  a  finely  woven  structure  of  grasses, 
moss,  bark  strips,  and  pine  straw, 
usually  in  a  vine  or  skinny  sapling  and 
firmly  anchored  to  two  or  three  twiggy 
branches. 

It  seems  only  the  female  engages 
in  nest  building  and  incubating  the 
three  or  four  eggs  for  the  required 
twelve  or  so  days.  During  this  period 
the  male  appears  content  to  spend  his 
time  in  song  from  some  nearby  perch. 
When  the  nestlings  arrive,  however, 
the  male  becomes  the  dominant  par- 
ent, conducting  a  constant,  somewhat 
frenzied  search  for  worms,  moths,  and 
other  favored  delicacies  to  satisfy  the 


voracious  youngsters.  In  his  search, 
he  seldom  ranges  far,  often  rushing 
to  the  nest  when  the  female  appears 
with  food  and  coaxing  her  to  turn  it 
over  to  him  for  feeding. 

On  a  recent  field  trip  we  decided  to 
photograph  the  activity  of  a  pair  of 
Hooded  Warblers  who  were  nesting 
nearby,  and  on  inspection  discovered 
three  well  advanced  nestlings.  The 
nest  was  about  two  feet  up  in  a  vine 
beneath  a  large,  arching  palmetto 
frond  which  necessitated  a  httle  gar- 
dening to  provide  a  clear  view  for  the 
camera. 

As  we  proceeded  in  these  prepara- 
tions, we  commented  on  the  absence 
of  the  parents  who  ordinarily  are 
everywhere,  flitting  about  to  distract 
intruders  in  the  nest  vicinity.  The  rea- 
son for  their  absence  became  known 
to  us  almost  immediately  and  with 
considerable  impact. 

During  our  nest  inspection  and  our 
gardening  chores,  we  had  moved 
around  and  over  a  coiled  three  foot 


copperhead.  Our  fingers  had  probed 
the  weedy  undergrowth,  pruning  away 
within  uncomfortable  range  of  his 
business  end.  No  doubt  this  lazy  fel- 
low had  made  camp  directly  beneath 
the  nest  in  anticipation  of  an  un- 
fortunate accident  from  above  which 
would  furnish  the  day's  meal.  After  a 
few  hasty  and  shaky  profile  shots,  we 
disposed  of  the  snake,  whereupon  the 
parents  immediately  appeared  and 
went  about  the  business  of  rearing  the 
family. 

On  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  day, 
the  fledglings  usually  leave  the  nest 
and  for  much  of  the  remainder  of  the 
summer  they  may  be  seen  chasing  the 
adult  male  through  the  deep  forest  for 
food  as  they  gather  strength  and  ma- 
turity for  the  impending  journey  south- 
ward. 

The  migration  begins  early  in  the 
fall,  and  by  late  October  the  Hooded 
Warbler  is  only  a  memory  of  the  sea- 
son past  and  a  bright  promise  for  the 
year  ahead. 


At  least  a  dozen  plants  found  in  Louisiana, 
those  both  indigenous  and  exotically  grown, 
are  poisonous  in  all  their  parts.  And  each  yea 
four  Poison  Control  Centers  witness  cases 
where  children  become. . . 

ITictims 

of  the 

Flowers ! 


The  story  has  been  told  countless  times: 

"Little  children,  primarily  toddlers  through  five-year-olds, 
put  things  in  their  mouths.  They  do  it  indoors  and  they  do 
it  outdoors.  But  if  the  things  they  put  in  their  mouths  outdoors 
include  azalea  leaves,  castor  beans,  elephant  ear  stems,  poin- 
settia  sap,  or  oleander  branches,  the  results  could  be  fatal! 

'Tn  plant  poisonings,  adults  never  know  what  causes  death 
until  it  is  too  late,  because  plant  poisoning  is  not  obvious. 
It  isn't  like  spotting  a  child  sitting  next  to  am  empty  bottle 
of  drain  cleaner,  or  seeing  a  child  gagging  over  the  ingestion 
of  a  half  bottle  of  sleeping  pills.  Often,  it  takes  no  more  than 
just  one  leaf —  like  the  poinsettia— to  kill  a  child,  and  unless 
you  see  the  child  put  it  into  his  mouth  you  will  never  know 
it  happened. " 

The  answer  to  preventing  plant  poisonings  is  education 
and  supervision.  Keep  and  eye  on  all  children  under  five 
years  old  while  they  are  outdoors  at  play,  especially  if  they 
are  playing  near  your  "innocent  looking"  plants.  Watch  them 
closely  when  they  are  in  the  woods.  Warn  them  not  to  "taste" 
the  plants,  and  if  they  should  put  any  plant  in  their  mouths 
note  the  plant  species  and  quickly  call  a  doctor  or  the  poison 
control  center  for  emergency  treatment  and  first  aid  advice. 

Dr.  James  Fowler,  horticulturist  with  Louisiana  State 
University,  says  many  plants  contain  calcium  oxalate  crystals 
which  cause  severe  burning  and  irritation  to  the  mouth, 
tongue,  esophagus,  stomach,  and  intestines  if  the  parts  of  the 
plant  containing  that  chemical  are  ingested.  "Eat  any  quan- 
tity of  these  plants  (especially  if  children  eat  them)  and  you 
could  do  severe  harm  to  the  digestive  tract.  It  would  be  like 
eating  ground  glass." 

It  is  essential  that  adults  make  it  a  point  to  know  the 
species  and  variety  of  each  plant,  bush,  shrub  and  tree  on 
their  property,  and  have  a  good  idea  what  plants  and  vege- 
tation are  present  in  neighborhood  wooded  areas  where  their 
children  play. 

What  follows  is  a  list  of  plants  — exotic  and  native— knowTi 
to  be  poisonous.  Keep  your  children  away  from  them! 


PLANT  POISON  PARTS 

Almond Leaves,  bark,  seeds 

Allamanda All  parts 

Amaryllis All  parts 

American  cherry  laurel Leaves,  bark,  seeds 

Wild  peach Leaves,  bark,  seeds 

Angels  trumpet All  parts 

Arbor  vitae All  parts 

Azalea All  parts 

Barbados  nut Seeds 

Barberry All  parts 

Bittersweet Berries  (when  green),  leaves 

All  species  of  nightshade All  parts 

Black  locust Bark,  seeds 

Poison  berry Berries,  leaves 

Bloodroot All  parts 

Blue  bonnet All  parts 

Boxwood Leaves,  bark 

Bracken  fern All  parts 

Buckeye All  parts 

Bull  nettle Leaves,  unripe  fruit 

Wild  tomato Leaves,  unripe  fruit 

Buttercup All  parts 

Caladium All  parts 

Camellia Fruit 

Jasmine All  parts 

Castor  bean Seeds 

Century  plant Leaves 

Wild  cherry Leaves,  bark,  seeds 

Chinaberry  tree Bark,  flowers,  fruit 

Chinese  forget-me-not All  parts 

Christ  thorn Milky  sap 

Cinnamon All  parts 

Clematis All  parts 

Columbine All  parts 

Corncockle All  parts 

Crape  jasmine Roots,  bark,  flowers 

Croton Oil  in  seeds 

Crown  imperial All  parts 

Cry-baby  tree All  parts 

Cyclamen All  parts 

Daphne Milky  sap 

Datura All  parts 

Death  camas All  parts 

Diffenbachia  (Dumbcane) All  parts 

Dogbane  (Indian  Hemp) All  parts 

Elderberry Shoots,  leaves,  bark,  root 

Elephant  ear All  parts 

False  indigo  (Coffeeweed) All  parts 

Four-o-clock Root,  seed 

Foxglove Leaves,  seeds 

Golden  chain All  parts 

Grape  hyacinth All  parts 

Marijuana Leaves,  flowers 

Holly Berries 

Horsetail All  parts 

Hyacinth Bulbs 

Hydrangea All  parts 

Iris  (Flag  lilly) All  parts 

Irish  potato Green  spots,  sprouts,  leaves 

Ivy All  parts 

Jack-in-the-pulpit All  parts 

Japanese  plum Leaves,  bark,  seeds 

Japanese  yew Leaves,  fruit 

Jequirity  bean  (Lucky  bean) Seeds 

Jerusalem  cherry Fruit 


Jimpson  weed All  parts 

Johnson  grass Young  shoots 

Lantana  (Ham  and  eggs) Berries 

Larkspar All  parts 

Laurels All  parts 

Lilies All  parts,  esp.  bulbs 

Lily-of-the-valley Leaves,  flowers,  roots 

Lobelia Leaves,  stems,  fruit 

Love-in-a-mist All  parts 

Mahonia All  parts 

Mayapple  (Mandrake) Rootstalk 

Mango Skin  of  fruit,  tree  sap 

Wormseed  (Mexican  tea) Oil 

Milkbush Milky  sap 

Milkweed milky  sap 

Mimosa All  parts 

Mission  Bells All  parts 

Mistletoe All  parts,  esp.  berries 

Monkshood All  parts 

Moonseed Berries 

Narcissus  (daffodil) All  parts,  esp.  berries 

Nightblooming  cereus All  parts 

Night  Jasmine Berries 

Oaks FoHage,  acorns 

Oleander All  parts 

Pansy Rhizomes 

Pea Mature  plants,  seeds 

Peach Leaves,  bark,  seeds 

Periwinkle All  parts 

Peony All  parts 

Pheasant's  eye Leaves 

Pimpernel Milky  sap 

Pointsettia Milky  sap,  leaves,  flowers 

Poison  hemlock All  parts 

Poison  ivy  (oak,  sumac) All  parts,  even  smoke  when 

it  bums. 

Pokeberry Berries,  leaves,  seeds 

Poppy All  parts 

Privet  (ligustrum) Leaves,  berries,  bark 

Rain  tree All  parts 

Ranunculus All  parts 

Rattlebox  (wild  pea)) All  parts 

Rhododendron All  parts 

Sago  palm Fruit 

Sedum All  parts 

Snowdrop All  parts 

Snowflakes All  parts 

Snow-on-the-mountain Milky  sap 

Sorghum Young  shoots 

Spanish  dagger  (Yucca) All  parts 

Star  of  Bethlehem Milky  sap 

Stinging  nettle Stinging  hairs 

Strawberry  bush  (Bursting  heart) All  parts 

Sudan  grass Young  shoots,  regrowth 

Sweet-shrub Seeds 

Staggerbush All  parts 

Tansy All  parts 

Tapioca All  parts,  esp.  tubers 

Tobacco : All  parts 

Tomato Leaves,  stems 

Tulip All  parts 

Tung  nut  tree Seeds 

Varnish  tree Seeds 

Wandering  jew Juice 

Water  hemlock AH  parts 

Cowbane  (Beaver  poison) All  parts 

Yellow  oleander All  parts-; 
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MORE  STRIPERS  SOON 

Dear  Editor, 

Everywhere  I  look  lately  there  Is 
publicity  that  the  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
"just  released  more  striped  bass."  I 
get  the  feeling  I'm  missing  something. 
I  can't  believe  all  the  publicity  is  just 
a  run-of-the-mill  kind  of  thing. 

Are  special  programs  active  within 
the  commission  for  the  striped  bass? 
What's  the  purpose  of  all  the  concen- 
trated attention?  I  really  wasn't  aware 
that  striped  bass  fishing  was  so  hot 
in  this  state. 

Any  information  will  be  appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
Warren  LeBlanc 
Raceland,   Louisiana 

The  commission  is  deeply  involved  in  a 
striped  bass  program.  Stepped  up  inter- 
est began  in  1965  when  striper  fingerlings 
brought  in  from  South  Carolina  were 
stocked  in  Lake  D'Arbonne  and  Toledo 
Bend.  Since  that  time  the  commission 
has  gone  into  full  scale  programs  to  at- 
tempt to  establish  major  freshwater  and 
saltwater  fisheries  of  the  striper  in  Lou- 
isiana. At  this  point  the  progress  has  been 
successful,  and  research  and  stocking  will 
continue.  This  spring  another  ten  million 
fry  (newly  hatched  fish)  will  be  put  into 
seven  Louisiana  lakes  to  further  promote 
the  fishery.  Perhaps  striped  bass  fishing 
is  not  a  big  thing  in  Louisiana  yet,  but  we 
fee/  we've  got  something  good  going  .  .  . 
so  we're  gonna  keep  telling  you  about  it. 
-ED. 

DUCK  CUFFLINKS 

Dear  Editor, 

Could  you  outline  the  correct  pro- 
cedure for  handling  the  bands  one  oc- 
casionally finds  on  ducks  bagged  in 
Louisiana?  Several  members  of  our 
hunting  club  bagged  banded  ducks  this 
year,  but  we  aren't  certain  what  we  are 
supposed  to  do  with  the  bands. 
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If  you  would  print  it  in  the  Conserva- 
tionist,  it  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 
We  assume  it's  an  important  part  of 
conservation  or  it  wouldn't  be  done. 

Thank  You, 
S.  C.  Calleau 
Alexandria,  Louisiana 

You're  right— banding  is  a  part  of  con- 
servation, it's  a  type  of  research  under- 
taken by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Sports  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife,  and  each  band  means 
something  to  a  particular  biologist.  Hunt- 
ers should  remove  bands  from  ducks  they 
kill  and  send  the  metal  links  to  the  Game 
Department  of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Commission,  Room  104,  400 
Royal  Street,  New  Orleans,  La.  70130, 
along  with  a  sheet  of  paper  containing 
the  hunter's  name,  address,  and  phone 
number,  plus  the  date  the  duck  was 
killed,  the  location,  what  species  of  duck 
it  was,  and  whether  it  was  a  drake  or  a 
hen.  The  commission  will  forward  the 
band  and  data  to  the  bureau,  but  the  bu- 
reau will  return  the  band  to  the  hunter 
once  research  tabulations  for  that  par- 
ticular band  are  noted.  It's  that  easy  .  .  . 
but  it's  important,  too.— ED. 


DEM  SKINNY  CRABS 

Dear  Editor, 

I've  been  wanting  to  write  to  you  for 
some  time  to  request  that  the  Conser- 
vationist do  a  story  on  crabs,  but  spe- 
cifically on  "why  crabs  in  canals  and 
bayous  usually  are  skinny,  while  those 
in  open  water,  like  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
are  fat."  I  also  find  nothing  printed  that 
tells  us  fishermen  how  to  tell  the  differ- 
ence (before  cooking)  between  a  fat 
crab  and  a  thin  one. 

I,  personally,  would  like  to  see  such 
an  article,  and  I  am  sure  most  of  your 
readers  would  be  interested  in  this,  too. 
Asking  you  consider  it  as  a  possible 
story,  I  remain. 

Sincerely, 
Clifford  A.  Tricou 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

The  story  you  suggest  would  be  a  good 
one,  indeed.  At  the  first  opportunity,  we 
will  put  together  the  research  necessary 
to  do  an  informative  and  entertaining 
piece  on  crab  growth.  While  we  cannot 
schedule  it  yet,  it  will  be  scheduled  short- 
ly and  you  can  expect  to  see  it  in  print 
before  too  long.— ED. 


THE  NEW  ORLEANS  FORTY 

Dear  Editor, 

I  live  in  New  Orleans  and  I  read  in 
the  outdoor  columns  of  the  newspapers 
in  this  area  that  fish  are  biting  here, 
there,    and    everywhere.    I    know    the 


places  writers  refer  to  must  be  nearby, 
but  I  just  haven't  found  anything  that 
tells  me  how  to  get  to  these  places. 

Does  the  commission  have  a  list  of 
good  fishing  spots  near  New  Orleans? 
Would  you  run  a  list  of  them  and  send 
me  a  copy? 

Thanks  in  advance, 

Keith  Sanbourne 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

The  commission  has  a  list  of  40  fishing 
spots  adjacent  to  New  Orleans.  It  also 
outlines  the  spots  to  fish,  where  to  launch, 
what  to  fish  for  in  each  spot,  how  to  fish 
for  the  species  at  each  location,  if  boats 
may  be  rented  at  these  locations,  the  li- 
cense fees,  and  a  map  showing  general 
locations.  Louisiana  sportsmen  wanting 
a  copy  of  the  listing  should  write  Louisi- 
ana Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission, 
Game  Department,  Room  104,  400  Royal 
Street,    New   Orleans,    La.    70130.- ED. 

DUCKS  WITH  SOMETHING  EXTRA! 

Dear  Editor, 

I  got  a  question:  several  ducks  I 
shot  this  year  had  little  clusters  of 
things,  kinda  like  grubs,  under  the  skin 
and  in  the  muscle  parts.  Nobody  I  hunt 
with  knew  what  they  were,  so  I  figured 
the  ducks  had  some  kind  of  infection. 
I  threw  them  away. 

It  kinda  cut  my  appetite  for  the  other 
ducks  I  skinned,  too.  I  kept  on  looking 
for  some  of  the  little  things  I  might  have 
missed.  What  were  they?  They  were  tiny 
and  white  and  looked  like  small  worms. 

Sincerely, 
Everett  Gideon 
Mandeville,  Louisiana 
The  white  little  grubs,  kernels,  cysts,  or 
whatever  you  want  to  call  them  you  saw 
in  the  ducks  you  bagged  are  parasites 
called  Sarcocystis  rileyi,  a  twenty-five 
dollar  scientific  word  that  means  your 
duck  has  them  even  though  you'd  rather 
he  didn't!  The  parasites  come  in  39 
species  and  each  has  a  specific  host— 
the  type  found  in  ducks  cannot  affect 
man,  and  the  type  found  in  man  cannot 
affect  ducks.  Parasite  eggs  are  picked  up 
by  feeding  waterfowl  and  go  directly  into 
the  intestine.  Upon  hatching,  they  pass 
through  the  intestine  wall,  migrate  to  the 
muscle  tissue  of  the  breast,  back,  legs, 
and  wings,  and  multiply  to  form  large 
colonies  of  parasites  which  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  grains  of  rice.  They  can  be 
seen  when  the  skin  is  removed  from  the 
duck.  What  it  all  boils  down  to  is  this: 
if  you  don't  see  them,  it's  a  good  duck; 
if  you  do,  it's  still  a  good  duck,  but  eating 
the  duck  becomes  a  psychological  prob- 
lem. Sarcosporidiosis  is  a  normal  disease 
of  ducks  (as  well  as  other  animals)  and 
has  been  around  for  years.  Parasitologists 
say  you  can't  catch  it,  it  won't  hurt  you, 
and  the  ducks  with  it,  when  cooked 
thoroughly,  are  good  to  eat.  But  .  .  .  it's 
all  up  to  you.— ED. 
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This  fish  goes  by  a  lot  of  names  in 
Louisiana,  as  well  as  throughout  its 
range  and  particularly  in  the  Southern 
states.  The  bowfin,  amia  calva,  is  sel- 
dom referred  to  by  its  real  name.  In- 
stead, it  is  called  dogfish,  grindle, 
grinnel,  cypress  trout,  and  swamp  trout, 
but  most  Louisiana  freshwater  fisher- 
men call  it  "choupique." 

It  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  game  fish 
but  does  put  up  a  ferocious  fight  when 
hooked.  On  light  freshwater  tackle  it 
will  fight  for  ten  minutes  or  more,  but 
when  taken  on  a  cane  pole  fitted  with 
a  stout  line  it  is  generally  lifted  to  the 
bank  or  into  the  boat  before  it  realizes 
there  isn't  going  to  be  time  for  a  rela- 
tively rugged  fight. 

Some  people  eat  choupique,  but  the 
species  can  hardly  be  classified  as  a 
preferred  food  fish.  Most  people  who 
have  tried  them  describe  the  flesh  as 
tough  but  mushy,  calling  for  a  lot  of 
chewing  with  little  flavor  to  please  the 
taste  buds  during  the  process. 

These  fish  frequent  weedy  shallow 
lakes,  sluggish  muddy  streams,  ditches 
and  turbid  canals,  swamp  waters,  and 
can  be  found  in  water  conditions  where 
bass  and  bream  can  barely  survive. 

They  are  olive  colored  and  stout,  al- 
most round,  and  muscular.  The  latter 
quality  accounts  for  the  fine  fight  they 
offer  on  sporting  tackle,  although  few 
sportsmen  seek  them.  They  are  also 
distinguished  by  a  long  dorsal  fin  and 
flattened  head.  They  have  a  large  mouth 
fitted  with  razor-sharp  teeth  that  can 
inflict  a  severe  bite  if  handled  care- 
lessly while  a  hook  or  lure  is  being  re- 
moved. One  thing  that  tends  to  prevent 
these  accidents  is  the  fact  that  choupi- 
que are  slimy  and  most  anglers  hang 
them  over  the  edge  of  the  boat  and 
hack   the   lure  or   hook    loose  with   a 


CHOUPIQUE 

knife.  Bank  fishermen  who  know  chou- 
pique generally  hold  them  with  a  rag 
while  they  work  the  hook  loose. 

The  choupique  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  interesting  fish  in  the  water.  It  is 
the  lone  survivor  of  a  primitive  species 
that  flourished  somewhere  between 
thirty  and  forty  million  years  ago.  It 
blithely  survived  during  the  epochs  and 
ages  when  other  vertebrates  and  its 
family  members  prospered  and  then 
disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  who  are  found  today  only  as  fossils 
in  geologic  scrapings  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe. 

Botn  male  and  female  are  similar  In 
most  characteristics,  but  the  male  can 
be  determined  by  a  black  spot  trimmed 
in  orange-green  at  the  upper  base  of 
the  tail.  The  female  either  has  no  spot 
at  all,  or  the  rim  color  is  absent. 
Biologists  usually  agree  that  survival 
through  the  ages  is  the  result  of 
prodigious  reproduction  potential.  On 
one  occasion,  a  biologist  removed  the 
caviar  from  a  choupique  that  was  ap- 
proximately two  feet  long,  counted  and 
weighed  a  portion  of  the  roe,  then 
estimated  the  remainder  of  the  eggs. 
In  that  single  fish,  he  estimated  there 
were    1,280,000    embryonic  fish. 

Allowing  for  average  predation, 
choupique  have  the  potential  of  keep- 
ing a  healthy  population  in  the  broad 
expanse  of  their  range,  which  includes 
most  of  the  United  States  from  the 
Mississippi  drainage  system  eastward 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  south  to 
Texas  and  Florida. 

Added  to  the  staggering  reproduction 
potential,  choupique  have  another  char- 
acteristic that  helps  them  survive  in 
waters  often  virtually  stagnant  or  near 
so,  and  sometimes  in  waters  so  shallow 
they  can  be  rightfully  described  as  be- 


ing nearly  soft  mud.  That  ace-in-the- 
hole  for  survival  is  an  air  bladder  con- 
nected to  the  throat  which  serves  as  a 
lung. 

Choupique  which  have  been  caught 
and  left  in  the  bottom  of  a  boat  for 
hours  can  be  returned  to  the  water  and 
will  survive.  This  has  led  to  widespread 
legends  about  choupique  that  make 
good  conversation  during  a  fishing  trip 
and  long  afterwards.  These  stories  are 
often  exaggerated,  but  there's  founda- 
tion for  the  statement  that  choupique 
can  survive  conditions  that  would  kill 
most  other  species  of  fish. 

Except  for  some  of  the  lung  fishes, 
which  curl  up  in  the  mud  when  the 
water  goes  out  of  their  habitat  and  live 
on  soggy  air  until  the  lake,  pond,  slough, 
or  water  body  is  replenished,  the  chou- 
pique holds  a  candle  to  no  finned  fish. 
The  swim  bladder  of  the  species,  which 
would  be  a  lung  in  a  human  chest,  is 
more  highly  developed  than  in  most 
fishes.  Instead  of  being  filled  with 
gases,  as  the  case  in  most  modern 
species,  it  contains  a  network  of  blood 
vessels,  is  divided,  and  otherwise  built 
like  the  lungs  of  the  higher  vertebrates. 

With  this  piece  of  anatomy,  if  its 
water  supply  becomes  stagnant  and 
loses  its  oxygen  content,  the  choupique 
simply  comes  to  the  surface  and  gulps 
in  air  like  a  porpoise. 

In  some  areas  of  certain  southern 
states,  the  young  are  highly  prized  as 
live  bait,  since  they  are  extremely 
tenacious  of  life  and  will  remain  active 
for  a  long  time  when  hooked  through 
the  tail  or  just  under  the  elongated 
dorsal  fin. 

In  recent  years,  some  sport  fisher- 
men have  been  making  trips  after 
choupique  and  enjoying  action-packed 
sessions. 
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